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= HOW ‘ RIA} The most spectacular trial in West German 
history is due to open in the spring. Behind 


llet-proof screens, these four people will face charges of murder, bank robbery and 
mbing. All eyes will be on Ulrike Meinhof, urban guerrilla and driving force behind the 
Jaader-Mejnhof group, Meinhof has been awaiting trialsiage 4972. and has spent almos 


Was Ulrike 


Meinhof raped 
and strangled? 


A.GROUP of West German 
lawyers, writers and dac- 
tors is challenging the 
official explanation of how 
Ulrike Meinhof died in her 
prison cell in May. 


They believe that she did 
not commit suicide, as the 
authorities claim, but could 
have been murdered during a 
sexual assault. 

The group is to hold a 
public * international commis- 
sion of inquiry’ in Stuttgart 
on 26 August, organised by the 
German writers’ union. 

Frau Meinholf, leader of 
the Baader-Meinhof group on 
trial for alleged terrorist 
offences, was found dead in 
her cell in Stammheim prison 
on 9 May. From the start. 
reports of her death were 
confused. The authorities 
said she had hanged herself 
with her towel, but there 
were conflicting reports of 
how it had been secured. 

Finally, it was said she had 
torn the towel into strips, 
knotted them into a rope 
which she looped round a 
mc'al fly-mesh on the window 
and then, with her head in the 
loop, jumped off a chair, 

An official autopsy was car- 
ried out within hours of the 
pody being discovered and 

efore family or lawyers had 

a chance to see the corpse. It 
was verformed by Professor 
Joachim Rauschke, head of 
the Department of Forensic 
Medicine at the Stuttgart 
Public Health Institute. and 
Professor Joachim Mallach, 
director of the [nstitute of 
Forensic Medicine at Tiibin- 
gen University. 
Among the unpublicised data 
in the public prosecutor’s files, 
disclosed for the first time in 
last week’s New Societu, was 
the fact that traces of semen 
were found on Frau Meinhof’s 
underwear. The files state: 
‘A preliminary chemical 
sperm test in this area showed 
a positive reaction.’ 

The autopsy report des- 
‘cribes the body as hanging 
with the heel of the left foot 
still resting on the chair. 
Earlier accounts, however, 


by MELANIE PHILLIPS 


had stated that there was na 
chair in the-cell. 

The report goes on to say 
Frau Meinhof was dressed in 
dark corduroy trousers, a 
shirt with its sleeves rolled 
up to the elbows, and dark 
woollen socks, Yet later in 
this report, Rauschke and 
Mallach found a dried-up 
saliva track three to four 
millimetres wide on the skin, 
running from breast ta navel. 
Salivation is a feature of 
death by hanging or strangu- 
lation; the trace on the skin, 
however, suggests that Frau 
Meinhof was not fully dressed 
when she died. 

Thev also founc smal] blue 
patches, possibly bruises, on 
Frau Meinhof's legs. These 
marks are oaften found an 
victims of rape and, together 
with the findings of semen, 
could indicate an attempted, 
or actual, sexual assault. The 
autopsy report dismisses the 
marks as ‘without signifi- 
cance,” and concludes that 
Ulrike Meinhof killed herself 
by hanging. 

Two days after this exami- 
nation, the Meinhof family 
handed the body over to Pro- 
fessor Werner janssen of the 
Hamburg [Institute of Foren- 
sic Medicine. He found that 
parts of the body had heen 
cut away-to such an extent it 
was impossible for him ta re- 


Ulrike Meinhof 


constract exactly what 


happened. The fingernails 
had heen freshly cut so that 
he could not find, for. 


example. traces of towel fibre 
under the nails. These might 
have indicated whether Frau 
Meinhof herself had handled 
the rope, Furthermore, the 


results of several tests nade: | 
been | 


on the body had not 
made available te him. 


He tao noted blue patches | 
said they | 
were signs of violence which — 
bx blunt ; 


en both tegs and 
had been inflicted 
objects while she 


alive. He added: ~ 


was still 


have heen the consequence | 
of hurting hersely while 
hanging. 


Professor Janssen alsa 
noted that the conjunctiva ca 


delicate membrane that lines . 


the evelids) in both eves 
shawed no signs of bleeding. 
Medical opinian halds thai 
this is most unmusval where 
death is caused by hanging, 
and is more typical of a case 
of strangulation. 

Janssen was Inaih to com 
ment on the significance of 
his findings. Mis report ends 
by saving that according to 
what he had faund, there was 
no preof of third-party in 
volvement in the death Bui 
he emphasises thai for a tinal 
evaluation, all the tests made 
in the previous dissection 
should he available, as well 
as information on how the 
cell ingnked when the hody 
was discovered, and the de 
tails of how ii was hanging. 

All the avatlabie reports 
were shawn by the lawyers to 


medical experts in other 
countries who found several 
puzzling aspects apari from 


the positive sperm fest and 
the absence of conjunctival 


bleeding. For example, rhey 
said the fracture of the hvaid 
bone at the hase of the 


tongue—found in both autop- 
sies—was more typical of 
throttling than hanging. So, 
too, was the fact that the 
aorta was apparently undam- 
aged. On the basis of these 
findings, they said, throttling 
during a sexual attack could 
not be ruled out. 


had ° 


This coutd | 
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SIX NEW PLAYS 
The Stream 
FarquHak McLay is a Glasgow writer who 
QO has already had two plays broadcast on the 
Scottish Home Service. His poems have been 

HOME published. And in his radio talks he has 

9.30 shown a remarkable ability to convey the 

: milieu of his own childhood in a working- 
class area of the city. His new play is the second in our 
series of thirty-minute plays by Scottish writers. 

About the play he himself writes: ‘The root of 
mental illness lies in man’s relation to the world, and 
the fault lies neither wholly with the world nor wholly 
with the individual. It is shared by both. But the fact 
remains that it is only within the world, within the 
personal environment associated with the illness, that 
the individual’s fight can be won and a solution found. 

‘In The Stream Morag, a sensitive fragile nature. 
comes face to face with the choice: whether to do 
battle with a hostile environment and make a bid for 
freedom that is her right, or stay on the sidelines’ and 
let life, its joys and its tears, pass her by. Like the 
waters, life may engulf her. Yet to cling to dry land 
...is this not also a kind of death?’ 
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MATCH LO 


9.30 THE STREAM 
by Farquhar McLay 


| 
| 
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* * * 


The other Wednesday Matinée production, 
The Travellers, is a complete comtrast to 
McArthur’s play, It is the creation of a new ‘' 
playwright, John-Farquhar McLay, a half-hour 
evocation of a city at night, depending for its 
excitement not on plot but on startlingly clear 


characterisation an 


‘THE TRAVELLERS ’” 
by John-Farquhar McLay 


DOWIE. <<. 0-1<tvarsreceneeen age + <t Ian McCaig 
...Pekoe Ainley 


Roddy MeMillan 
9s Brian Carey 


Other parts played by students from 
the Gceow College of Dramatic Art 


d situation. 
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| WHEN a Glasgow man 
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_ fates on Street Offences,” 

a half-hour production 
_0n Radio Four at 7.30 
tonight. The monologue, 
by Farquhar McLay of 
Glasgow is read by Jack 
Henry 


| 
F Tom Conti as Drew 


Kara Wilson as Morag 


ce 


= 
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See facing page 


499 TEN O'CLOCK 


A Day in the Life 
A LOT seems to be said these days about 
young writers. And as soon as their 

Home have labels pinned to them. Farquhar 

McLay is a young Glasgow writer. No 

I do not see why he should. What matters is 

that he has something to say and can say it in 

Tonight’s Home Service play, Liftman, is the 
second he has written for radio. It deals with 
title, who works in a city store. 

We meet John’s work-mates, his customers, 
wee man with the pigeons’ who never speaks, 
because he doesn’t need to. 
how they behave. He knows the problems of 
communication that confront them. He catches 
nises not only the cruelties and crudities of city 
life but also that brand of tolerance and tender- 
anything at all. These are the components of 
poetry that is under our noses all the time, if 

All this matters to Farquhar McLav. It mat- 
ters to me. And with a cast which has Roddy 
the production of Liftmun has been a worth- 
whie and rewarding experience. 


of a Liftman 
names are given an airing they tend to 
8.50 doubt he could be labelled further, but 

terms that ring true. 
a day in the life of John, the ‘liftman’ of the 
his boss, We meet his girl. And we meet ‘the 
Farquhar McLay knows these people, knows 
their speech rhythms. What is more, he recog- 
ness which is so necessary if life is to be worth 

only we could see it. 
McMillan as John and Mary Riggans as Joan, 

STEWART CONN 


Leslie Blackater as Trig 


Ne _ She wasn’t going to drown 
She'd never been in the water be- 


 Tets his imagination ran oe But she wasn’t going to 
away with him, the eee 
result is “Boots medi- With 


{rene Sunters as The Mother 


Guitar plaved by Tom Contr 
Proditced by STewart CONN 


Second in a series of six short 
plays for Scottish Home Service 


TONIGHT 8 p.m. 
Scottish Society of 


Playwerights present an action 
reading of a new play 


“THRESHOLDS” 
by Farquhar McLay 
Admission Free 
350 Sauchiehall St. 
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Boots Meditates on 


re- 


plays—by Scottish writers 
duced by Stewart Conn. Like 
the first, it concerned mental ill- 
ness—it is to be hoped that the 


pro- ? 


el 


Street Offences theme does not become obses- 4 
A monologue ‘sional in the series. ts 
written by FARQUHAR MCLAY ‘ ae, 4 
une read eee HENRY 4 The skill of the writing was \ 
‘I was no umming party | ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ 

tunes . . . I was not rabbiting | apparent in the— erp : ; hi 
away to myself. I was not even @ parallel action, which is difficult J 
leaning against the pole. I was jy | on radio: in the avoidance of the 15 


just standing here, waiting for ) 
the dream to well up in me.’ 
Producer STEWART CONN 
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* of the play. 
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e additional complication of flash- 


back, which seemed inevitable at 
one point; and in the atmospheric 


|which was integral to the action 
But the symbolism 


la 
it 


use of plaintive guitar music, | 


was overstressed in such a 
as Morag’s crossing of the sires) 


and in such lines as: “It’s o0 easy 


' ‘ when you've got something © 
8.50 LIFTMAN , reach out for.” 4 yk 
Written for radio 2 ‘ te, 
by Farquhar McLay t Restraint ? 
OTE accnelesiancs Roppy MceMinian |? Stewart Conn’s production was 
TCH Ose oss. bene James Gavican | ~ admirable in its restraint; and 
Andy ...Kenneva Brice | 1) again a long silence was highly 
Matt. + Eric Wicutman | 1 effective at a plimatic moment of 
Groul ....Kevin Cotiins | 1 | the play. The acting, particu-: 
EN es eine Mary RicGans | 2/ larly by Tom Conti, was gently | ) 


JOAN FITZPATRICK 


Liftman 


This play by Farquhar 
Mclay, deals with a 
day in the life of John, 
« liftman in a large 
departmental store. We 
meet his workmates, his 
customers, his boss, and 
his girl friend . . . 


at 8.50 p.m. 


| sympathetic. 
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Branger... Aux auan [| , OBly the dog was alll wrong. | 4 
Other parts played by 7 A producer has the choice of using | » 
members of the cast 2 | recordings, when the perspectives | F 
Produced by Stewart Conn, 7 | usually sound wrong; or of using | i 
See page 44 j 2 | one of his cast, which is usually : 

unconvincing. So, unless a dog’si A 
_ presence is essential, it is probably! L 
petter to write it out of the play. A 
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RABBIE BURNS HAS A WORD BITH GOD AROOT JOHN CATRNEY 
EEO UHI CALA EY 


Oh,Lord, who in the heavens doth dwell, 
this Parkheid haddie blaws like hell 
aboot his likeness tae masel' 

Lord, what a creep, 2 

ablasted scunner mair oily than 

Uriah Heap. 


Ah,Lord, ye mind the day nae so langsyne, 
he mouthed ma words jist line for line, 
his plastic 'bardic' face did shine, 

a gapin' wonder; 

baith gods and stalls and hauf-wits all 
they clapped like thunder. 


He ranted,raved an' played the 'Poet', 

He thought his 'handsome' mug wad show it, 
If thon wis me I wouldn't know at. 

Ma face I'd hide, 

Else willin' tae perdition blow it 

In suicide. 


That Parkheid rant ane might abide 
But why did the silly ass decide 
Tae mash it up wi' Kelvinside, 

Hae folk in tears ; 

the only sane yins in the hall 
jist plugged their ears. 


Since then he's roused Ambition new, 
An' this,O Lord's, concernin' You, 
He dearly wants tae play God too, 
Outshine your Glory, 

The Bible oust an' put in lieu 

John Cairney's Story. 


He sees Himself inyraiment bright 

as God creatin’ day an' night 

an’ ,Lord, he'll be an awful sight 

an' mak folk shiver, 

wha pays thon thrash deserves a' right 
tae droon in river. 


Across the Universe he'll stride 

tae bless the moon an‘ stars an' tide 
in tones that blend posh Kelvinside 
wi' raucous voice, 

you'll be in tears,O Lord, tae see 
Auld Nick rejoice. 


An' Lord he has but ane request, 
Your Bible should be giten a rest, 
his scripted version is the best 
an‘ truer far; 

He's ousted me, noo You 
this moon-struck 'star'. 


he'll test. 


by Freddy Anderson 
I970 (Revised with no 


change of opinion T9g0 ) 


When we meet him on that Last Day, 

Frae oor contempt he'll creep away, 

And then,O Lord, please have your say 

An' final word, 

"John Cairney thought he looked like Burns} 


The man's absurd ! " 


OHN TAYLOR CALDWELL 
found out about man’s inhu- 
manity to man the hard way. 
Pantry boys on Anchor Line 
steamers from Glasgow to New York 
in the 1920s knew, like Kipling’s punc- 
tured toad, precisely where each point 
of the harrow went. Pantry boys had 
no meal-times or even actual formal 
provision for food. They just gathered 
round the pantry doors, deep in the 
bowels of liners like the Transylvania 
and the Cameronia — and hoped. 

When food did appear, there 
weren’t even knives and forks. John 
Caldwell’s basic Christian faith — al- 
ready severely dented from witnessing 
vicious sectarian practices during a 
Belfast childhood — went for a 
Burton. 

Oppressed seafarers displayed little 
class solidarity. Anchor Lines steam- 
ers contained little of the rebellion of 
the Battleship Potemkin. John Cald- 
well learned a grim lesson — economic 
hardship rotted the human spirit. 
“People were horrible to each other,” 
he recalls. Even if indignity was suf- 
fered long enough and a pantry boy 
reached the giddy height of waiter 
(third class), matters weren’t helped 
much. Waiters earned £1 a week. 
“How men kept families on that, Pll 
never know.” 

John Caldwell already suspected 
there was another side to life. “Born 
with an introspective mind,” he had 
begun to read the humanist philoso- 
phies of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
Ashore, the pantry boys started tour- 
ing political meetings. There was 
plenty of choice on the street corners 
for an inquirer in the early 1930s. 

The Communist Party of Great 
Britain told of a veritable workers’ 
paradise in the Soviet Union. The La- 
bour Party promised proletarian Nir- 
vana if only enough people used their 
votes. The remnants of John Mac- 
Lean’s Scottish Workers Republican 
Party offered a socialist national re- 
public, en route to a European 
workers’ republic, en route to a world 
workers’ republic. The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain urged utter purity — 
MRA style — with socialism only ob- 
tainable if 633 socialist MPs were 
returned simultaneously to Westmin- 
ster. 

John Caldwell found them all as 
credible as a nine-bob note. They 
sounded like secularised versions of 
the heaven he had begun to doubt 
existed. 


Execution corridors 
Po 


One Glasgow Green orator pur- 
veyed a different message. Guy Alfred 
Aldred, a stout figure, habitually 
dressed in Norfolk jacket and knicker- 
bockers, told his audiences bluntly 
that, in the Soviet toilers’ maradise, 
genuine Socialists had long been in for 
a one-way trip to the execution corri- 
dors of the Lubianka. John Caldwell 


beoan tn hear thinos he wanted to 
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The life and times of an 


ANARCHIST’S 
APPRENTICE 


Guy Aldred, idealist and individualist, people’s champion, 
indefatigable campaigner and Glasgow character, is the 
subject of anew book. [AN SUTHERLAND meets its author. 


Guy Aidred 
in old age. 


and Mussolini — attacked the demo- 
cratically elected Spanish Republic. 
Ethel MacDonald and Jenny Patrick 
set off for Spain. Linking up with 
Spanish anarchists of the FAI-CNT, 
they laboured night and day to alert 
the world to what was happening. As 
an English-language broadcaster for a 
Barcelona anarchist station, Ethel 
MacDonald aiso denounced commu- 
nist complicity in the ugly death of 
Iberian democracy. 


Like Scots ILP organiser Bob 


Smillie (whose fate at the hands of th. 
republic’s communist-controlled se- 
cret police has never been established), 
she ended up under arrest in a Stalinist 
purge. A young writer called George 
Orwell barely escaped with his life. 
Ethel MacDonald —- headlined as 
“The Scottish Scarlet Pimpernel” — 
helped other victims to escape before 
finally smuggling herself out. 


in 1938 Aldred brought out his last 


and best-known paper, The Word. It | 


ran until 1968. During the Second 
World War he rallied again to the 
defence of conscientious objectors. If 


the war was not about the right of © 


individuals to dissent. it was about 


nothing at all. He was not a pacifist in — 


the simple sense of the term. He just 
loathed war. 


Knowing that National Socialism 
could only be defeated by force of 
arms, Aldred and Caldwell demanded 
democratisation of the army — and 
advocated mass-scale civilian resis- 
tance, Gandhi-style, in the event of 
invasion, 


Call for internment 
or 


His old adversaries in the CP — 
recovered from the mental gymnastics 
of trying to justify the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact between 1939 and 1941 — lashed 
out. The USM was denounced as “‘ob- 
jectively pro-fascist.” CP speakers 
demanded Aldred’s internment. They 
might have had a problem — Percy 
Sillito was, by now, the head of MI5. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, that other 
uncompromising individualist, knew 
how to pick men — and he didn’t need 
Stalin’s satraps to tell him who his real 
enemies were. 


In 1945 Labour shot to power, and 


interest in the libertarian variety of | 


socialism waned. John Caldwell saw 
meetings fade as people were moved 
away from the city centre. Guy Aldred 
was notoriously anti-motor car — the 
more so as crowded highways finally 
put paid to street corner assemblies. 

By the early 1960s Guy Aldred 
knew that not even the most defiant 
spirit could go on forever. In July, 
1963, he told one of his last audiences: 
“All the realities around us, all the 


differences in our lives from tha: of | 
. deve 


our t ? t of 
man from the brute animal, ts due to 
the faculty of vision — as opposed to 
the observation of reality. In the be- 


genume socialists had long been in for 
a one-way trip to the execution corri- 
dors of the Lubianka. John Caldwell 
began to hear things he wanted to 
hear, preached from the back of a 
horse-drawn lorry. 

True socialism’s watchwords were 
independence, regard for truth, per- 
sonal honesty, individual and collec- 
tive responsibility, scientific logic, 
disregard for race and sex — and, 
above ail, respect for every form of 
human autonomy. Comrade Aldred 
also pointed out that human beings 
had souls, There was more to life than 
endless struggles for an extra penny an 
hour. It didn’t take the young seafarer 
long to get hooked. He still is. 

Guy Aldred was a very determined 
man. Soon after the First World War, 
he was approached by a covert emis- 
sary of the new Soviet State — with a 
proposition seemingly irresistible to 
the poverty-stricken editor of a small, 
left-wing newspaper. If Aldred and 
The Spur published articles favourable 
to the Bolshevik cause, debts would be 
cleared and Aldred maintained in no 
small comfort. 

The Spur’s editor might not know 
where his next meal was coming from, 
but political corruption was never to 
his taste. The approach was firmly 
rejected. Recalling the incident, Guy 
Aldred summed up the principle that 
governed his life. ‘‘I simply will not be 
forced to do anything.” 

Not for nothing was he regularly 
billed as “Minister of the Gospel of 
Revolt.’ He practised what he 
preached. In attempting to suborn 
him, the Cominterm’s Central Com- 
mittee might have borne in mind that 
his birthday was November the Fifth. 

The British Government already 
knew that nothing on earth would 
induce Guy Aldred to defy his “‘in- 
dwelling urge.”’ Awaiting court-mar- 
tial in 1916, Aldred wrote: “Let truth, 
and truth alone, be my mistress, and 
that I bring witness to her integrity for 
all lands and climes. May no worldly 


WAR-WOLF, All-the-World, Vicar, 
Parson, Gloucester, and Belfry: what 
have all these in common? The clue is 
— the Scottish War of Independence. 

As far as I know this question has 
never been put either on Mastermind 
or Superscot. But it’s worthy of such a 
forum. They are in fact, six of the 
great engines of war employed by the 
English King Edward during the rath- 
er peculiar siege of Stirling Castle in 
the summer of 1304. 

This week marks the anniversary of 
the death of Sir William Oliphant 
(February 5, 1329) who commanded 
the garrison at Stirling on behalf of 
King John Balliol. 

Edward had subdued the rest of 
Scotland and only the rock of Stirling, 


with its small force of some 150 men,’ 


held out for three months against the 
encircling army with its ingenious 
weaponry until the spectre of star- 
vation forced them to seek terms. 

Thousands watched the weeks of 
the siege and chroniclers tell us that a 
hole was knocked in the side of a 
house down in the town so that the 
English queen and her ladies could 
have a grandstand view of the 
proceedings. ; 

Much effort had been put into 
bringing the siege engines, said to 


The young Aldred with his companion Jenny Patrick. 


ambition, no temptation in this wil- 
derness of understanding, lead me to 
serve the enemy of man, the principle 
of power and domination.” 

Like most atheists, he had his period 
of religious fervour — as a boy preach- 
erin London’s myriad non-conformist 
hails. His time in the pulpit didn’t last 
long. He preached his last sermon in 
1903. By 1905, he fell in with a group 
of Scots anarchists in London. They 
were in contact with like-minded con- 
tinental exiles. 

Edwardian revolutionaries gathered 
in the Club Autonomie. According to 
legend, men wore sombreros and scar- 
let neckties: short-haired women 
sported “red rosettes on mannish 
coats” and marched in “stout busi- 
ness-like boots.” The legendary Peter 
Kropotkin — author of Fields, Farms, 
and Factories and Mutual Aid, once 
exiled by the Czar to Siberia — turned 
up to lecture. Anarchist newspapers 
flourished. 


An anarchist defined 


Freedom, founded in 1886, the year 
of Aldred’s birth, defined the quintes- 
sential anarchist. It might also have 
been sketching the future Guy Aldred. 
“The genuine anarchist looks with 
sheer horror upon every destruction, 
every mutilation, of a human being, 
physical or moral. He loathes wars, 
executions, and imprisonments, the 
crippling and poisoning of human na- 
ture by the preventable cruelty and 


injustice of man to man in every shape 
and form.” 

Aldred was from the outset up to his 
neck in trouble. The first customer for 
his ancient press — cost, ten bob, ink 
thrown in — was none other than 
Aleister Crowley, also known as Beast 
666. His first brush with the law came 
when he took over printing of The 
Indian Sociologist, suppressed after an 
Indian nationalist shot a colonial offi- 
cial. In print or on the platform, Guy 
Aldred’s fame was beginning to 
spread. 

In Glasgow, a golden age of social- 
ist agitation was in full flower. 
Inevitably, the redoubtable Aldred 
headed for Clydeside. Socialism was 
still a spirited movement — a vibrant 
prelude to ossification within the party 
system. 

The Clarion Scouts — a subversive 
version of the B-P creation — packed 
theatres for socialist rallies. Robert 
Blatchford’s book Merrie England 
(despite its title) sold over 10,000 
copies in the Second City. Clarion 
Scouts fanned out all over Scotland, 
by bicycle, train, and steamer. Before 
Stalinist conformity claimed him, Wil- 
lie Gallacher chaired Clarion meet- 
ings. 

Anarchism was a potent force in 
Scotland. Kropotkin and Red Emma 
Goldman were regular visitors. It was 
an anarchist who secured the right of 
free speech at Edinburgh’s Mound. 
Aldred spoke throughout Scotland be- 
tween 1912 and 1913. Perhaps, then as 
now, England seemed unpromising 
territory for radical endeavour. 


In 1914, with war clouds looming, 
he spoke at the May Day rally on 
Glasgow Green. Organised labour 
across Europe pledged to resist mobil- 
isation. That determination vanished 
with the first whiff of cordite. Those 
who regarded solemn pledges as bind- 
ing promises not to be broken were 
soon en route to jail. 

Aldred had never been called up, 
but was enlisted into the 9th London 
Regiment —— and court-martialled for 
refusing orders. In jail, he led hunger 
strikes and work stoppages. 

Officially, Rifleman 392492 Guy 
Aldred was discharged for “miscon- 
duct.” 

By 1919, he was permanently in 
Glasgow — dreaming with a poet’s 
soul. “As I walk across the Glasgow 
streets again and reflect on the many 
hours I have spent in jail, I plan my 
revenge — a brave, bold, enlightening 
anarchist press. I plan the creation of a 
pantheon in which Marx, Jesus, Baku- 
nin and Tolstoy shall have their place, 
together with Socrates, Plato, Ibsen 
and Wilde ... I forget the Cat and 
Mouse. I forget my debts. I see the 
coming press achievements and imme- 
diately the world created anew there- 


The grand design’s HQ was Baku- 
nin House in Glasgow’s West End — 
now demolished. It became Aldred’s 
home, office, and printing works — 
shared with his companion Jenny Pat- 
rick, one of the most remarkable 
women to emerge from the largely 
chauvinist saga of Scotland’s Left. 

While the infant Communist Party 


— under instructions from Moscow — 
began to contest parliamentary elec- 
tions, Aldred moved in the opposite 
direction. His Anti-Parliamentary 
Communist Federation (also known 
as the “Anti-Panties”) firmly held that 
elections were only useful as episodic 
platforms for propaganda. Aldred 
continued to fight parliamentary seats 
until 1962 — usually promising to re- 
sign the seat if 10 electors called for 
this. 

In 1921, the police raided Bakunin 
House. The ensuing charges now seem 
ludicrous. Nary a bomb was found — 
but the group was charged with incit- 
ing popular disaffection, commotion, 
and violence to popular authority. 

Aldred was sentenced to a year by 
Glasgow High Court — _ served, 
though he was a model prisoner, with- 
out remission. 


Corrupter of morals 
———SS——— EEE 


The dirty tricks brigade were soon 
in action again. In 1922 Bakunin Press 
published birth control campaigner 
Margaret Sanger’s book Family Limi- 
tation. Police officers wrote in for 
copies — posing as desperate women 
trying to avoid repeated child-bearing. 
Aldred was promptly indicted for con- 
spiring to corrupt public morals. 

As the 1930s dawned, the Anti- 
Panties merged with dissident ILP 
members to form the United Socialist 
Movement. John Caldwell signed up 
for the duration. The USM was har- 
ried by the right and abused on the 


left. But they had wit, verve — and 
style. While the Labour Party ended 
metings with sonorous renderings of 
“The Red Flag” (once described by 
Shaw as the funeral dirge for a snail) 
and Communists went into frenzies 
with ditties about “Keeping Propel- 
lors Turning — Defending the 
USSR,” Bakunin House’s May Day 
tea parties — accompanied by the 
Nitshill Socialist Choir — were dis- 
tinctly more creative affairs. 

By the early 30s the redoubtable 
Ethel MacDonald had joined Aldred 
as his secretary. When John Caldwell 
finally forsook the sea he became the 
fourth member of a revolutionary 
quarter producing papers and pam- 
phlets on an ancient press housed in 
tottering buildings in Glasgow’s 
George Street. The four — Aldred, 
Jenny Patrick, Ethel MacDonald, and 
John Caldwell — lived as a family, 
sharing meagre resources and endless 
work. 

By the time he died in 1963, Guy 
Aldred had owned and edited 10 news- 
papers and produced hundreds of 
pamphlets. 

Poor people from surrounding 
streets were never out of the shambolic 
George Street premises — asking 
Aldred to write to councillors, H-P 
firms, landlords, and the courts. 

Unpaid social work produced one 
unlikely admirer, Chief Constable Per- 
cy Sillito, another of Clydeside’s 
legendary anti-corruption 
campaigners.. 

In 1936 Francisco Franco and other 
disloyal officers — backed by Hitler 


Engines of war to intimidate Stirling 


number a “baker’s dozen,” north to 
Stirling, so when, early on, Oliphant 
asked permission to send a messenger 
to establish whether King John 
wished to surrender or to defend to 
the last Edward refused permission. It 
seems the only reason for this was that 
he wanted to see the siege engines in 
action, hurling rocks at the fortress 
and threatening invasion from the 
tops of the high wooden towers. 

Even when the garrison offered un- 
conditional surrender King Edward 
withheld his response until the arrival 
of the greatest siege machine in Eu- 
rope, War-wolf, in order that it could 
get a piece of the action and be prop- 
erly assessed in combat by his military 
engineers. 

The monastic houses of Brechin 
and St Andrews also have cause to 
remember this siege. The soldiers of 
the king stripped the lead from the 
roofs of the church buildings to be 
made into weights for working the 
massive siege engines. 

One engineer who was in Scotland 
around this time was the Fleming 


John Crab, who designed a mobile 
crane capable of raising huge stones 
and dropping them on the heads of 
the opposition. It was his pride and 
joy. 

A clergyman who got into this act 
was Robert Wishart, Bishop of Glas- 
gow, a thorn in the side of Edward as 
Scotland moved towards indepen- 
dence. He was thrown in jail and one 
charge alleged that he had used timber 
for a new steeple to build siege weap- 
ons for use against English strong- 
holds. 

Across the centuries this week we 
note that Charles Dickens was born 
(February 7, 1812); Peter the Great, 
Emperor of Russia, died (February 8, 
1725); and Bolivar became dictator in 
Peru (February 10, 1824), 

In Scotland meanwhile: 


February 5 

1722 — John Witherspoon, Presby- 
terian clergyman, who helped frame 
the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, born at Gifford in East 
Lothian. 


George Bernard Shaw once 
hinted that the media 
couldn't distinguish between 
a bicycle accident and the 
fall of civilisation. Prepare 
io pedal down the byways 
of Scottish history with 

Jim Hewitson 


1881 —- Scottish essayist and historian 
Thomas Carlyle dies at his Chelsea 
home aged 85; Buried at Ecclefechan. 


1980 — A young mother, her teenage 
brother, and her four-year-old son 
stabbed to death at Gartnavel Hospi- 
tal nursery in Glasgow. 


February 6 


608 — St Baldred, hermit of the Bass 
cy and evangelist in East Lothian, 
ies. 


1832 — Scotland’s first case of chol- 
era reported in Edinburgh, the disease 
having spread through Russia and 
Germany from Bengal. 


1924 — Whisky distiller Sir John 
Stewart, whose business was experi- 
encing difficulty, shoots himself at 
Fingask Castle, in Perthshire. 


February 7 


1633 — A gale destroys hundreds of 
homes along the east coast of Scot- 
land and brings down the crown from 


the steeple of King’s College, Aber- 
deen. 


1850 — World’s first train ferry — 
417-ton Leviathan — begins work on 
the Granton-Burntisland run for Ed- 
inburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. 


1973 — Staff at Bridge of Don police 
office in Aberdeenshire score record 
pools win of more than £500,000. 


February 8 

1598 — Six men hanged at the Cross 
in Edinburgh for counterfeiting let- 
ters. 


1887 — Two days of violent rioting by 
Lanarkshire miners results in 74 
arrests. 


1900 — Lord Cameron, one of the 
most notable Scottish judges of the 
twentieth century, born. 


February 9 

1292 — Great National Council of 
Scotland held at Scone by John 
Balliol. 


UUE IVEDICIGES, tr MU VOIVpinet vl 
man from the brute animal, is due to 
the faculty of vision — as opposed to 
the observation of reality. In the be- 
ginning man possessed no soul — and 
that does not mean some supernatural 
manifestation of something that has 
descended into man. It is an expres- 
sion of man reaching upward.” 


John Taylor Caldwell is an intensely 
shy and private man. He does not 
readily talk of his life as an anarchist’s 
apprentice. Finding a publisher for his 
life of Guy Aldred has been in itself an 
epic struggle. He has honoured a for- 
gotten prophet — his own dedication 
should not pass unmarked. 

Guy Aldred’s life message was both 
profoundly simple and massively 
complex. In essence, there could be no 
freedom without socialism — but no 
socialism without freedom. He was a 
humanist: first, foremost — and 
always. But he knew passionately — 
that man lived not by bread alone. 
Vulgar Marxism repelled him. For 
him, economics was indeed a dismal 
science. Human beings possessed an 
almost intangible “something else.” 
To vote, to delegate authority, 
individually or soctetally, to lose 
control of destiny, was to kill and 
betray that “something else.” 


There were no official eulogies when 
Guy Aldred died in 1963 — with ten 
pence in his pocket. Scotland’s jour- 
nalists mourned the passing of an 
exemplary practitioner of their art. 
His death knocked a Cabinet crisis off 
the front page. Outside Queen Street 
station, an old newsvendor turned to 
his mate and said: “That’s my auld 
china gone. Guy Aldred — he’s deid.” 
Hundreds of ordinary people did their 
own private mourning. 


Come Dungeons Dark — The Life and 
Times of Guy Aldred, Glasgow Anar- 
chist, by John Taylor Caldwell, is 
published by the Luath Press at £6.95. 


1603 — Battle of Glen Fruin in which 
the Macgregors slaughter up to 80 
members of the Colquhoun party. 


1958 — Scots golfer Sandy Lyle, win- 
ner of the 1985 British Open and 
current US Masters Champion, born. 


February 10 

1306 — Robert the Bruce murders the 
unco-operative Red Comyn in Grey- 
friars Monastery in Dumfries. 


1495 — Bull from Pope Alexander V1 
confirms foundation of the University 
of Aberdeen. 


1665 — Threat of invasion by the 
Dutch sees night watches stepped up 
in villages along the Fife coast. 


February if 


1682 — Three men drown after falling 
through ice on Edinburgh’s Nor’ 
Loch, now the site of Princes Street 
Gardens and Waverley Station. 


1892 — Dundee adopts the title of 
“Lord Provost’ for its most promi- 
nent citizen. 


1926 — Birth of Sir Alexander Gib- 
son, principal conductor of the 
Scottish National Orchestra, 1959-84. 
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THE story of Hildegart Rodri- 
guez defies credibility. I heard it 
first. or part of it, as a casual 
comment, some years ago, from 
a Spanish friend, the daughter of 
a political Asturian family, in 
the course of a fiery dissertation 
on Franco's role in the mur- 
derous suppression in i934 of 
that region’s miners’ rising. 


Even in the telling of the 
story of thai bloo¢y counter- 


. revolution, when the Caudillo- 


to-he’s Foreign Legion, with 
their infamous battle cry of 
Viva Muerte!, gorged itself on 
anti-Asturian atrocity. the long 
army of Spanish history cast its 
Shadow on that bright young 
Spaniard’s pub-conversation. The 
gloriously doomed Asturian ris- 
ing was the main point of her 
passionately told story, and of 
yet another murdered revolu- 
tionary of the pre-Civil War 
period she knew little and 
cared. perhaps, a little less. 


But in the long gallery of 
unsung Spanish heroes, Hilde- 
gart and’ her mother Aurora 
Rodriguez Carballeira, must 
compete for a place, if not 
honour, then of high distinction. 
What forces or instincts. what 
will or perception. fashioned the 
consciousness of Aurora is not 
recorded — she was, after all, 
just another player in the huge 
cast of early twentieth century 
Spanish womanhood, possessed 
like many others of the virtue 
— or power — of attempting to 
do as she chose. To note her 
success — if that is the right 
word — is no casual dismissal 
of the countless generations who 


failed. or whose quiet and 
modest successes went unno- 
ticed — dui i is remarkable 


that 2 middle-ciass woman from 
El Ferro! shouid calmly choose 
to bear a daugnter (and Aurora 
had no intention of bearing a 
son) who would be raised in a 
spirit of socialist egalitarianism 
and who would thenceforth 
“struggie towards the eradica- 
tion of injustice, oppression and 
slavery”. 


That the father Aurora chose 
for her daughter was a priest 
(subsequently neted as a notor- 
ious lecher) adds but a further 
twist to the story — and though 
that report is unconfirmed, and 
can now never be confirmed, it 
is certain that Hildegart was 
born in 1914, with war looming 
in Europe and Spain rent by a 
growing and violently radical 
movement for profound social 
change. 


After 1868. with the expulsion 
of the nymphomaniac queen Isa- 


— 


FORTY-NINE years 
ago, one of history’s 
most extraordinary 
and most ignored 
revolutionary 
feminists, Hildegart 
Rodriguez (right), died 
at 19 —- murdered by 
the mother who had 
deliberately borne and 
raised her in a spirit 
of socialist egalitar- 
ianism. |AIN FRASER 
GRIGOR looks at her 
life and work, and the 
stunning social and 
political background 
that fashioned it. 


bella, Spain witnessed the 
development of a wide range of 
revolutionary currents, Marxist, 
anarchist and syndicalist. From 
the 1890s. anarchists and Mar- 
xists slowly constructed their 
respective labour unions the 
CNT (National Confederation of 
Labour) and the UGT (Genera} 
Umon of Labour), The period 
was punctuated by outbursts of 
savage violence, with the mass 
Strikes in Barcelona and Bilbao 
serving as a prelude to the 
former’s “tragic week” of 1909, 
when churches were burnt, 
wholesale and inebriate workers 
danced in the squares with the 
bodies of nuns disinterred from 
their graves. 


In 1905 the future Cabinet 
Minister Lerroux had called on 
his “young barbarians” to rise 
and sack “the decadent civilisa- 
tion ot this unhappy Jand. Des- 
troy its temples, finish off its 
gods, tear the veil from its 
novices — fight. kill and die! 
“With freemasons and Jesuits, 
among others. locked in secret 
combat for political control, the 
Left, though with no monopoly 
of rhetoric, certainly laid claim 
to a generous share of it. 


In 1868 Bakunin’s first disci- 
ple had arrived in Spain with his 
master’s message of the propa- 
ganda of the deed and the notion 
that liberty would win only 
when the last monarch was 
Strangled in the entrails of the 
final priest — within three 
years anarchists had split the 
Spanish section of the First 


and claimed 


International. 
50.000 followers. 


By then the old tradition of 
political violence was acquiring 
the colours of newer political 
movements. In the great Ali- 
cante strike. anarchists paraded 
round the town with their red 
and black flags and the severed 
heads of governmeni troops. and 
in 1883 the anarchists of Anda- 
lusia_ reportedly planned (and 
failed) to murder in a night the 
complete Andalusian ruling- 
class. 


Fourteen went to the garrotte 
for their pains, but despite harsh 
repression the anarchist CNT 
claimed by the year of Hilde- 
gart’s birth vast influence and a 
million members. 


The facts known of her early 
years are few, and what details 
might otherwise have survived 
were lost in the holocaust. of the 
Civil War, but it is known that 
by the age of three she could 
read and write in her own 
language. and soon afterwards 
had added a command oi 
English, German and French, 
and was deeply involved in the 
study of politics and feminism 
By 13 she was studying law. and 
at 15 was an active rising 
member in the ranks of the 
UGT and young socialist move- 
ment. publishing articies in the 
Socialist, Liberty and The 
Press. 


Her interest in feminism grew - 


against the hackground of the 
reformist women’s movement of 


Revolutionary 


ON... religion 


in the name of religion the 
priests, bishope and popes have 
laid claim to the torch of justice 
while blessing the cannons of 
armies and blinding the intelli- 
gence and sensibility of woman- 
hood. 


ON ... . women 


Unless all women organise, our 
efforts will be doomed. I'll be 
happy on the day, and hope it 
won't be long, when we seo 
women in rebellion together — J 
for that day will be the certain | 
salvation of Spain. : 


women into the professions, and 
which was largely ignored by 
women on the Marxist and anar- 
chist Left. There were some 
changes. to be sure, but of no 
importance to the bulk of | 
Spanish women. Shortly before | 
the end of Primo de Rivera's | 
dictatorship, legislation was J 
enacted which required six 
weeks maternity leave before 
and after confinement with an 
hour a day work release to 
nurse the child. 


f 

| 

the Twenties, designed to guide | 
' 


But the regulations were not | 
enforced, and this classic piece 
of reformism meant nothing to 
the millions of women engulfed 
frum puberty in unremitting toil 
and child-bearing. Laws prohi-. 
biting women from night-work 
in factories were also thwarted 
— and in any case they 
excluded the domestic sweated | 
trades and domestic service, 
where most women worked. q 


In the context of. mass 
poverty and hunger, such legis: | 
lation had no more than 4a | 
formal signifivance, celebrated | 
by its beneficiaries and ignored 
by the rest. And on every hand 
the mighty church guarded | 
against further change, though | 
most of the common people had | 
by then deserted it, and in some | 
villages priests said Mass in | 
othewise empty churches. ' 


The church, a bulwark against © 
“liberal atheism” and the “inter- 
national conspiracies of freema- 
senry and communism” was ~ 
rich, and getting richer. The 
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AN Saturday, June 12, 1982 


on) _men 


The response of men to the 
problems they confront proves 
enly their ignorance and tong 
tradition of sexual chauvinism. 
Our liberation from the deceit for 
2% long practised upon un will 
signal the end of our sacrifice. 


ON .. . sexual morality 

The new sexual morality is today 
revolutionary. But tomorrow, it 
will be simply togical. And alter- 
wards — who knows? 


ON... education 
The State schools are worthless, 


> 


e 
f 
catechism of the late twenties 
asked “is it a sin for a Catholic 
to read a liberal newspaper?” 
and answered that it was, unless 
it be the Stock Exchange 
News. while the question “What 
kind of sin is committed by one 
who votes for a liberal candi- 
date?” drew the answer “gener- 
ally a mortal sin.” 


At the head of this church 
stood Carfdinal Segura. arch- 
bishop of Toledo, a bishop in his 
thirties with a handful of doc- 
torates, a man, like Franco, of 
high dedication and determina- 
tion. Segura did not hesitate to 
lead the forces of his church on 
to the battlefield of national 
politics, which by 1930 were 

coming more savage than 
ever. 


Hildegart was just 16 then, 
and already a prominent activist 
in union and political affairs, as 
well as a leading light in the 
League for Sexual Reform. 
From now until her death, she 
would turnout a stream of books 
and pamphlets on proletarian 
consciousness and youth (at 16); 
sexuality and Spanish women, 
the sexual rebellion of youth, 
the sexual revolution, and sex 
and love (at 17), venereal 
disease, was Marx wrong? and 
Malthus and neo-Malthu- 
sianism: on birth control” (at 
18), with more articles and 
pamphlets in the first six 
months of 1933. Four of these 
titles were full-length books, 
produced in scarcely believable 
circumstances uf pressure of 


writings of Ms Rodriguez at 17 


not due to bad teaching but te 
the State’s parsimony. The chil- 
dren of the working-class are 
denied the opportunity of show- 
ing their intelligence and learn on 
the streets to be “men” at an 
early age. That proletarian child 
will be worse than his own father, 
with even less culture, and in- 
stead of co-operating with his 
own class will contribute to ite 
continuing servitude. 


ON ... children 


I represent justice fer those mil- 
lions of profeterian children and 
ask of those in the “army of 


time, violent dispute with Aur- 
ora, intense political activity, 
and gathering civil war. Sex y 
Amore runs to more than 
20,060 words, and includes pas- 
sages on sexual morals. homo- 
Sexuality, prostitution, infanti- 
cide, adultery, sex education. 
religion and illegitimacy. 


She was a friend and corres- 
ee of the early sexologist 

avelock Ellis: his own copy of 
Sex y Amore is held today by 
the Medical Library of Yale 
University, and bears the in- 
scription, “For my dear friend 
and English master Havelock 
Ellis, with the sincerest friend- 
ship — Hildegart.” It is dated, 
“January 1932, Madrid” 
within 18 months she would be 
dead. 


The Bourbon monarchy and 
dictatorship of Prima de Rivera 
were ready to fall. By the end 
of 1930, with the latter already 
in Paris, Jose Ortega y Gasset 


-called on the people te rise in 


rebellion, proclaiming, “We do 
not covet the culminating drama 
of a revolution but the misery 
of the people of Spain moves us 
greatly. Revolution will always 
be a crime or an act. of insanity 
when law and justice exist. But 
it is always just when tyranny 
prevails.” . 


Ta the spring of 1931, the 
republicans handsomely won 
local elections, and the King 
quietly fled Madrid, calmly 
announcing as he did so that he 
had chosen, for their sake, not 


death of a young feminist 


labour" — why do you bring them | 
to this werld? Will you not hide in | 
sheme your face, and iament the | 
irresponsibility of those few | 
momenta of plaasure, when you | 
see your children in the mon- | 
strous conditions they must in- | 
herit? 


ON . . .the proletariat 
We have ali n called proletar- 
ians — but do you know what the | 
word means? It comes from the 
Latin for the Roman poor, who | 
had nothing to contribute but | 
children to the State — its can- | 
non-fodder and tabour-forea of 
the future. 


to suppress his electoral insur- 
gents. With the Royal flag rep- 
laced by the tricoleour, Cardinal 
Segura rallied his forces, while 
the Jesuit church in the centre 
of Madrid was fired and the 
legend inscribed on its smoking 
walls, “Justice of the people on 
thieves’. That summer was 
marked by savage and wide- 
spread political strife. and the 
autumn’s draft constitution 
guaranteed further violence. 
War — and nobility — were 
outlawed, and universal suffrage 
and easy divorce introduced. 
while the church was to be 
severely restricted in its power 
and wealth. 


The republic of 1931 also 
introduced an eight-hour day — 
but a peasant later reported to 
Arthur Koestler in Seville jail, it 
only meant that the men could 
go to more meetings while the 
women could go home and 
work. Another observer noted 
that giving the vote to women in 
those times merely doubled the 
franchise for their hushands or 
confessors. 


‘As the new constitution was 
being adopted in the Cortes, the 
Catalan anarchists of Sallant 
seized their town, raised their 
red and black flag, abolished 
money by decree, and 
announced themselves to the 
world as a free and independeni 
society. In Estremadura a4 
whole village murdered a Civil 
Guard detachment, mutilated 
their bodies, and danced around 


them. The army planned a coup: — 
ss SERS 
<P ie nt Fam) > 


- years old today, 
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a prostitute betrayed it. So well 
known was the plan that one of 
the plotters. a later Franco 
Minister. admitted later that he 
was told of the rising’s date by 
his housekeeper. 


The coup failed. while in 
January 1933, Civil Guards 
burned alive anarchists and 
machine-gunned them as they 
fled from the village of Casas 
Viejas: and ail the time a tor- 
rent of legisiation flowed from 
the Cortes on education, divorce, 
civi] marriage, minimum wages, 
women’s rights, and penal 
codes. But by the summer, the 
Government, crippled by the 
failure of social change to 
match the pace of their law- 
making. had fallen, and the huge 
anarchist movement was urging 
voters in the new election to 
destroy the ballot boxes and 
“hack off the heads of the baliot 
supervisors and the candidates.” 


By then Hildegart was dead. 
Aurora, after “numerous discus- 
sions” with her daughter, having 
resolved to murder her, and. 
having done so, then presenting 
herself to the police. Tried in 
court, she refused to plead noi 
guilty, was senienced to three 
years in gaol —- and dis- 
appeared for ever in the coming 
Civil War. 


‘Much of the story of Hilde- 
gart disappeared tos in the 
strife that followed her death in 
1933 — perhaps symbolically 
the year Hitler assumed nower, 
the year the fascist Fatange 
“spanola was launched, the year 
Stalin assumed total control of 
the Comintern and prepared the 
purges that would soon scourge, 
among many others, the Spanish 
revolutionary movement. 


In this sense, it may have 
been as well that Hildegart died 
when she did, for she would 
have surely perished in the Civil 
War. A child of the apocalyptic 
events and ideas of her brief 19 
years, she could not have antici- 
pated — no-one could — the 
long fascist night that would 
soon fall on her country and in 
which se many. her mother 
included. would disappear with- 
out trace, 


Of Hildegart herself, little 
remains but her books and 
pamphlets, dashed off in the 
course of creating a society that 
would not in fact be created. 
Franco, after all, did not finally 
die until 1974 — but it 1s surely 
a sobering thought that had 
Hildegart lived, and survived 
the long years of fascism in 
Spain, she would be just 68 
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BENNY GETS A VISA 
FOR THE NEXT WORLD 


ty. - ETFY MULLIN was The bank advised Benny retorted: 
a a: stunned when the Betty that the out- “She’s only joking 
postman brought news standing balance on . I think. The wife’s 
of her. sudden “widow- her husband’s Visa always had a good 
hood.” card would be a_ sense of humour. 


liability against her 
spyearcld ae ustenns cates “I peat nave looked 
had left for work only But last night Betty peor fe eae ae fede 
hours earlier. — and a very muc pat ne a tT 
The shock letter was alive Benny—saw the expect to see A, the 
_ sent by Barclays Bank funny side. New Year.” 
to the couple’s home at “]T didn’t mind so ‘ 


Nith Street, Glasgow. much being told of Last night a Barclays 
It told her: “We have Benny’s death,’ spokesman told the 
been advised of your quipped Betty, 48. Mail: “I'm afraid we 
bereavement. Please “What bothered me boobed. It was an 
accept our sincere was being asked to unfortunate human 
condolences.” settle his account.” error.” 


SENS aot mins 
7 HESS eto vere: 


Betty and Benny Mullin with the bank’s shock letter. 


Coenen __ ee 
SCOTLAND'S NEWSPAPER 


AS you cast your eye over this weekly 
drivel this is probably breakfast. 
Doubtless you are rattling down bits of 
dried grass manufactured in Welwyn 
Garden City right now, and clearing. 
the epiglottis with diluted tannin. There 
may even be a decent mollet-boiled 
egg. Some will fave brat or two, 
released as they «'> from the labours: 
of school and 4...petrating positive: 
hold-ups in pursuit of enough dosh to: 
tide Cary Grant over a day in Roma, 
and with them the unholy threat. of 
tears or tantrums. Ach, you deserve all 
you get: you will breed. 

But while you are even at this 
moment choking on the mores as 
described above not to mention the last 
dod of burnt toast inadequately 
smeared with the Golden Shred, your 
Urban Voltaire is ordering another 
croissant avec conviture and, why not, 
a-small cognac just for the good of his 


health. While you schmucks out there: 


— I beg your pardon, across there.— 
are enjoying the pleasures of the 
climate and your progeny, your man, 
here is acting the pig and overdoing it 
at that. There goes another cafe au lait’ 
down his throat and another ogie at a 
gallic waitress, And don’t even think: 
about it. | wrote this days ago, mugs, 
when J was already planning my 
escape. 


= ee 


Sheer badness 

Think of all the ghastly things from 
which I currently have respite. 
Children for a start, and television, the 
weather, talking about it, Wimbledon, 


‘licensing laws, rumours of Celtic 


signing Maradona. I have also, 
escaped the regular dese of 
sententiousness in the shape of ietters 
‘to the blatt which accuse me of being, 
occasionally malicious and insulting. |- 
refute this entirely. I am always; 
malicious and insulting. It’s what I’m, 
for. 

But no matter what my little critics, 
say, any malice I can muster is not 
committed to print through any sense 
of resentment: it is done through sheer 
badness that’s all. The look of fresh 
outrage upon a well-set coupon: that is, 
reward itself. Dear God I hope the 
recipients of my sense of fun don’t get 
the same notion into their crania about 
myself. There is a difference, of 
course,. between malice for its own 
sake and sheer bad manners and I hope 
the affronted are aware of it. 

There is no excuse for bau 
‘manners. When the dreadful time 
comes for big Harry Reid to sit down in 
glee to compose my _ obituary, 
presuming I get a line or two, I hope he 
dwells not upon my malevolence or 
mendacity. I hope he says I had the 
manners of a gent. I can think of no 
greater accolade to put a seal upon: a 
life. 

Manners maketh man, they do. And 


»-by manners I don't simply mean the 


observance of social ritual. It was that. 
greal gentleman George V, I think, 
who once, spying a working-class 
dignitary esting peas off a Knife ats 
same  ofticial dinner, - promptly. 
duplicated the solecism to put the muny 
at ease, (And when Ramsay 
MacDonald turned up at Buck House to 
take over as PM, Geordie insisted on. 
donning a red tie, the sartorial 
equivalent in those days of storming 
the Winter Palace.) 


a 


Feminist fanatics 


True it is however that social 
niceties are, well, nice. I might be an 
‘appalling, wee sexist to the feminist 
fanatics but T would sever dream ol 
remaiuas GAVE a 
Apres 
lady of SC 
Hats are ilied on oir cuners win 
ladies in the street, or a bunnet 
touched, seats piven up on buses, one 
walks on the side nearest the road, and 
doors are opened at all times. 

Doubtless there are those around 
-who would wish we chaps to open more 
metaphorical doors at that. 

But courtesy is more than the lifting 
of a kady in a chance encounter. There 
are societies in which manners are as 
formalised as the gardens at Versailles, 
but where there are equally formalised 
executions and mutilations. I refer of 
course to those chaps in the Middle 
East, Truly are those Shi’ites well 
named: the fellows possess no manners 
at ali. As the clearest element of good 
manners is respecting the wishes and 
opinions of others, without of course 
losing respect for your own, it is clear 
that religions rarely have even the 
most basic fundamental of decent 
courtesy and that Islam, in the shape of 
the law of Sharia is about as well- 
mannered as the doctrines of Herr 
Goebbels. Sometimes -the more 
intricate and formal the social 
demands the more bloody appalling the 
society. Sometimes the opposite. 


Christmas cards 


. One of the most courteous men i 
have ever met is none other than that 
splendid Scottish writer, Farqher 
McLay, a man capable of immense 
grosshess and obscenity in speech. This 
is only when Fargher takes it into his 
head to shock the populace. Having 
achieved this, the man proceeds to 
apologise with such politeness and 
charrn that his avowed anarchism a la 
epater les bourgeois is entirely 
nullified. 

In the meantime some of the most 
ill-mannered people I have met have 
been chaps of societa! note and include 
at least one headmaster of my 
acquaintance, a prominent lawyer, and 
a one-time Cabinet Minister. In marked 
‘contrast to such notables, a weil-known 
Glasgow fly-boy has such impeccable 

: manners that the mothers of girlfriends 


{send him Christmas cards. Other 


greats in the Courtesy Hal! of Fame 
include the new teachers union 
supremo, Jack Collins, Liberal MP 
David Steel, this blatt’s own Hughie 
Cochrane, and paradoxically, BBC's 
Andy Park, j 

( mention the above because, being 
in public life they have every reason to 
tire of the tiresome of this world, but 
instead try to see the others point of 
view and would speak kindly tu Hitler’s 
mother. As indeed 1 would myself, 
Especially over croissants and cognac 
at the cafe table 1 find myself at, while 


' | you lot are struggling into your macs 
and trying to make the train to work. | 


| 
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WHAT A HULLABA-LOO 


A POLITICAL row 
developing at the City 
Chambers over a_ very 
unusual book. 

The Right of the spectrum at 
George Square is arguing that the 
book is an important social history 
of Glasgow. The Left is saying 


that the City Chambérs should not’ 


be involved in it. At the moment, 
the Left is winning the day. 


Request 


The book is called The Glasgow Cludgy, 
and yes, it is about that subject. It will be 
published from Newcastle on December 3 
and the author is Peter Kearney of Wyvil 
Avenue, Knightswood. 

Mr Kearney wrote to the Lord Provost, 
Robert Gray, asking for the use of the City 
Chambers for the launch. The request was 
passed to the General Purposes 
Committee of the council and on Monday 
the committee rejected the idea. 


That decision is now bein 
Mr Kearney. He told me today: “I’m now 
going to take it up with my MP, Donald 


contested by- 


Political row. 
looms over 
a new book 


Dewar, and hope that he can raise it in 
Parliament. 

“The book is a great tribute to 
Glasgow, to the foresight and advanced 
thinking of the city fathers in building 
cludgies, They practically eradicated 
disease from the city when they built 
them.” 

Councillor John Young, the former 
leader of the Conservatives on the council, 
protested at the meeting that the city 
should recognise the book. 

He told me today: “While the subject 
matter was causing ribald comments, I 
pointed out that it was an important part 
of Glasgow’s history. 

.“The Chambers has been used for the 
launch of many a Left-wing book. Why not 
this one?” 

Another part of the proceedings at the 


committee disturbed Mr Young. He said: 
“Some of the people at the meeting didn’t 
know what they were talking about. Some 
of the more Anglicised Labour members, 
didn’t even know what a cludgy was.” 


What Mr Young didn’t tell the 
committee, but told me for your education 
was his first experience of a cludgy. He’ 
said: “The first time I ever canvassed for 
election was in 1961. in Hutchesontown. I 
was given a stack of cards and told to get 
on with it. 


“IT went up this close in Rutherglen 
Road and hammered on the first door. I 
hammered and hammered and eventually 
a man came, pulling his galluses over his 
shoulders. 


Slammed 
“I explained who I was and what I 
wanted. He said something I couldn’t quite 


hear and slammed the door again. That 
was my first experience of a cludgy.” 


The author, Peter Kearney, by the 
way, should know what he’s talking about. 
He is a lavatory attendant, though he 
prefers the word toilet to lavatory. He can 
be found at either Anniesland Cross, 
Charing Cross, or West Campbell Street. 


ee 


Banned Strindberg ; 


2 Beechgrove Road, Mayfield, 

Dalkeith, November 6, 1966 

Sir—During the recent festival 
of art held in this area, Mr George 

Bruce of the B.B.C. spoke of the 

need to bring the arts to the } 

people. Unfortunately, those in — 
authority do not agree with him. 
| refer to the last-minute cancella- 
tion of Strindberg’s play “ Miss 

Julie.” which was to have been 

performed by the pupils of St 

David's School, Dalkeith. Since J 

appeared at this festival in a much 

inferior play, and was an original 
member of the local festival com- 
| mittee. | can attest that the pro- 

‘ducer, and local councillors are 

blameless; but they ran up against | 
[the authority of the headmaster. 
Strindberg’s young heroine is . 
pregnant, and commits suicide; 
most unpleasant, but such things 
happen in life; and all genuine 
art is related to life. No one 
thinks of banning Shakespeare, 
who gives us much more un- 
pleasant aspects of life than- 

Strindberg, but like Shakespeare, 

Strindberg would hold the mirror 

up to nature: 

“9 show virtue hep own feature, © 
scorn her own image, the very , 
age and body of the times.” 
Doubtless, the headmaster con- 

.sidered it his duty to protect the 
younger members of the audience; 
ibut children are subjected to 

‘much worse fare than Strindberg 

on many a night of television-- — 
‘lam &c. 
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tte - 
of the 1930s, to me, es "oat rae | 
everything a poor wean could wish ior 
_ es of ready cash. All anybody 
needed, we had. We “didnae ken nae 
better” as one is wont to hear around 
these here parts! No deprivation! we 
i had friends, relatives, a cornucopia of 


| shops, cinemas, music halls, libraries, 
Gorbals of the defeated i 


swimming eee beautiful veed 
i i elegant buildings, museums, cheap 
Sir, — I read with some incredulity oon 

Evelyn Cowan’s comments (Glasgow 


Herald, September 8) on Ralph 
Glasser’s book “Growing Up in fe 
Gorbals.” If Evelyn Cowan has been 
researching and writing about the 
Gorbals for 25 years without comi 
across any mention of “filthy ou 
toilet and incestuous relationships” 
then I'm afraid it must have been some 
rey jejune Smeg 3 
Like Evelyn Cowan, I also 
written a lot about the Gorbals, soles 
een ok but I didn’t have to 
resea: anything. I was born 
brought up in the Hace: ae 
Of course it could be that Evelyn 

Cowan was only researching “good” 
closes. The Gorbals was not ail sium. 
There were enclaves (sometimes only 
a single close) of pipe-clayed, hair- 
doormatted respectability. This was 
the case in all Glaspow slums. 


But the Gorbals in question i 
the defeated and degraded peck ac 
~— the Gorbals without aspiration, 
where ‘people no longer desired to 
keep up appearances.” I am talking 
about the rat and bug-ridden tenement 
the crumb 3 warren of one-or two- 
roomed dwellings with stairhead loos 
that were never in working order 
because factors, although no less 
rapacious in the recovery of rent, had 
long abdicated on maintenance and 
—t 
And when you consider the la 
families of that. period, penned into 


-what was known as a “single end,” with 


sometimes five or more sharin 
bed, would it not be rather a sate 
thing if incest had not occurred? 
Research ies are too. 
a ar Mi 
6 Balvicar Drive, 7 
Queen's Park, Glasgow. 


pple, (49¢ 


Everything a 


ished 
wean wisne 

Sir, — Now that it seems safe to 
corne out of the closet (No! not the one 
on the stair-heid) and admit to being a 
Gorbals-ite, plenty of profit-making 
gepy on the district is in evidence. 

The proceeds of writing about the 
Gorbals has enabled some Gorbals 
born authors of by-gone days to move 
away from this much publicised area to 
more salubrious surroundings, i. 
Langside, Crosshill, etc. About 1949, a 
jJate brother of mine managed to move 
from his natura! habitat of the Gorbals, 
after the production of “The Gorbals 
Story” to the “toffs district.” AS a 
Gorbals born, so-called deprived wean 


a ————————— 


transport, etc., etc. 

Tor me there was plenty of food for 
the brain, though not much for the 
digestive system. A self-contained self 
sufficient hive of industry — not | all 
depression with men on the “Broo” — 
equally good and bad, was the Gorbals. 
I cannot a 
statement that the Gorbals was a place 
where defeated and degraded people 


lived, a place without aspiration — | 


people living in crumbling rat-infested 
and bug-ridden tenements. 

Please stand up all the doctors, 
lawyers, nurses, teachers, business 
men and women, politicians, writers, 
etc., who were bom in the Gorbals. 
Nobody will hold it against you if you 
were born and lived in a single-end or 
but-and-ben with bugs and rodents 
a-visiting. 

Gorbals doesn’t seem to have done 
Farquhar McLay any harm. He’s no 
dumb-cluck when he has written much 
about his origins plus a letter printed 
by the Glasgow Herald. } 

The Glasgow Herald doesn’t publish 
rubbish, does it? Sarah Hally. 

51 High Street, Auchterarder. 
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with Farquhar McLay’s | 


CHARLIE ENGLISH 


Street \ 
preachers \ 


gagged by 
old law 


THE Word of the Lord is 
being silenced in Glasgow 
— by a 60-year-old by-law. 
It bans evangelists from 
spreading the Gospel on 
the streets except on the 
Sabbath. 

Yet buskers and others 
can spread their secular 
messages, providing they 
do not breach the peace. 

A number of pavement 
preachers have been 
warned by police that they 
are breaking the law fol- 
lowing complaints from 
local traders. 

One, reformed ex-con, 
Charlie English (48), has 
vowed to defy the warning 
and be back on his tradi- 
tional pitch in Argyle 
Street this Saturday. 

He said today: “This 1s 
an outrage. Surely it is not 
too much to ask for free 
speech in what is supposed 
| to be a Christian country. 

PRAYER ; 
“Satan must be laughing 
up his sleeve at this.” 

And a spokesman for the 
Salvation Army said: “We 
too have been informed 
that, strictly speaking, it 1s 
an offence.” 

A spokesman for Glas- 
gow District Council con- 
firmed that warnings had 
been issued. 

He said ihe by-law dated 
back to 1932. ‘ 

A Strathclyde police 
spokesman said: “The only 
time we would take firm 
action is if people were ; 
warned they were offend- / 
e | ing and continued to do 


1 
so.” 


—— 
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By KEN SMITH 


AUCTIONEER Jude 
McArdle has not 
been seen at his 
business for days — 
and now customers 


are owed thousands 
of pounds. 


Mr McArdle’s. well- 
known auction house, 
Ashby’s in Cresswell 
Lane in Glasgow’s west 
end, has closed its doors. 


And he cannot be contacted at 
his home in Carluke, Lanark- 


shire. 
FAMILY 


His father-in-law, Mr Duck- 
worth, who lives at the Brown-’ 
lee Estate House, with his 
daughter and family, said that, 
although he had not seen his son- 
in-law for a couple of days, he 
was still “very much around”. 

He said Mr McArdle (42) was 
still staying at the house but had 
left to try to sort out the prob- 
lems of Ashby’s. . 

He added: “It’s a very worry- 
ing situation.” ; 

For the past three days a 
steady stream of anxious callers 
j have been knocking at the 

jocked door of Ashby’s just off: 
| Byres Road. 

Staff still on duty have re- 
| ferred them to solicitor Maurice 
Smyth, of Glasgow firm Gordon 
and Smyth in Sauchiehall Street. 

A spokesman for the law firm 
said that Mr Smyth had been 

retained by a member of “the 


. + ~ Poe doe 


AUCT 


are claiming they 


The closed door of the 
West End premises 


McArdle family but added, “at 
this point in time our infor- 
mation is so very limited it 
would be impossible for Mr 
Smyth to. make any meaningful 
comment.” 

At Ashby’s, which is. still 
packed with unsold furniture 
and bric-a-brac, assistant man- 
ager Michael McKenna said he 


had-not seen Mr McArdle since: 


last week, 

Three of the staff of five have 
been sent home to await further 
instructions. 

Mr McKenna said: “Mr 
McArdle phoned me on Wednes- 
day morning to tell me to refer 
all inquiries to Mr Smyth. I don’t 
know what is to happen.” 

Asked what had happened to 
their busy auctioneering firm, 
he said: “Like all smail: 


By ALLAN LAING 


AN auctioneer, Mr Jude McArdle, 
is being sought by antique dealers 
and customers of his West End of 
Glasgow business in connection: 


in the running of Ashby’s the 
Auctioneers in Creswell Lane, off 
Byres Road, Glasgow, has not 
been seen on the antique circuit 
for several days. 

A number of well-known city 
dealers, who used his business to 


auction property —_— including 


with a series of alleged 
outstanding debts. 
Mr McArdle, 42, who is involved | 


‘Anxious customers try to 
track down Mr McArdle» 


CASH RIDDLE; 


OF TOP CITY 
IONEER 


JUDE McARDLE 
with an 
expensive 
collection 
of butterflies 
which he 
auctioned 
when his 
business 
flourished 


Picture: 
ROBIN GRAY 


businesses these days it has to 
be run on a shoestring.” 

It is believed that the auction- 
house was rented by Mr 
McArdle from the Post Office, 
who once used it as a sorting 
office. 

If it does not reopen it is 
believed that one of the Byres 
Road stores may be interested 
in takihg it over in order to 
extend their premises back- | 
wards. \ 

One of the customers anxious 
to speak to Mr McArdle is a 
Glasgow antique dealer who had 
jewellery sold through Ashby’s. 

The dealer, who asked not to | 
be named, said she was owed | 
£13,500 for jewellery which had | 
been sold at auctions in Novem- | 
ber and December. 

She told the Evening Times, | 
“I as given post-dated cheques 
by Mr McArdle which bounced | 
at the bank. j 

“When I contacted him about ) 
it he said that he himself had 
been let down by the cheques 
from other people which he had 


jewellery and furniture, are 
allegedly owed sums ranging from 
hundreds to thousands of pounds. 


One leading south side jeweller 
said yesterday that his company 
was owed £13,500, a debt accrued 
in November last year. 


Another businessman said that 
he had been forced to contact a 
solicitor because he was owed “a 
substantial amount of money.” 

Mr Maurice Smythe, a Glasgow. 
solicitor who is assisting the 
McArdle family, said yesterday: 
“T am here on a voluntary basis 
because I understood that people 
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wusinesses these days it has to 
xe run on a shoestring.” 

{t is believed that the auction- 
1ouse was rented by Mr 
VicArdle from the Post Office, 
who once used it as a sorting 
iffice. 


| ui into the bank to cover his’ 
_ cheaues. 
lie said, which was be the bank- 
ad not honoured his cheques. 

He said he would clear it up 
but { now doubt if I will get the. 


‘These cheques had bounced, 


ff it does not reopen it is money now. 
relieved that one of the Byres AGENCY 
road stores may be interested “{ phoned his home but he 
n taking it over in order to never seemed to be in.” 


xxtend their premises back- | The dealer has now referred’ 
wards, ] her alleged loss to a debt collect-: 
One of the customers anxious jing agency and has contacted 
© speak to Mr McArdle is a her solicitor. 
Hadpow antique dealer who had Another angry customer said 
ewellery sold through Ashby’s. she sold a euinher of pieces of 
The dealer, who asked not to jewellery for nearly £180. 
ve named, said she was owed '' She said she since bought 
13,500 for jewellery which had J _ Christmas presents with a credit 
seen sold at auctions in Novem- card expecting to pay it off with 
ser and December. j ae money from Ashby’s. 
She told the Evening Times, | The housewife added: “I have 


‘I as given post-dated cheques | 
1 Mr’ McArdle which bounced 
at the bank. i 


' not received my money and will 
now have to go to my husband's 
fo get my credit account 


cleared. He’!l be furious.” 


Mr McArdle has been in the 
antiques business for at least 12 
_ years. 


t he said that he himself had 
yeen let down by the cheques 
‘rom other people which he had 


;in bid to 
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Sours 
AUCTIONEER) 
‘FROZEN’ 


3 By MIKE HILDREY 
THE ASSETS of failed auctioneer Jude 


hcArdle and his wife Penelope — 
including their Carluke home —. 
have been seized in two separate 


They have been frozen in a sequestration 


legal actions. 
move to meet. debts 
totalling over £300,000. 


Ashby’s the auctioneers in 
Glasgow’s West End which 
McArdle ran, closed it’s doors 11 


“months ago. 


He was then sought by id 
dealers and stallholders in the 
De Courcy’s Craft Arcade, at 
Cresswell Lane, Hillhead, whose 
rents were arrested by Sheriff 
Officers to pay off McArdle’s 


McArdle is also alle; 
unpaid rent of around £15,000 for 
antique stalls and shops he 
managed in West Regent Street 
br Victorian Villages (Scotland) 

td. 


_ He has been sought by antique 


to owe. 


‘Brownlee House, 
' Carluke, Lanarkshire. 


"Action over 
‘unpaid debts 


unpaid Strathclyde Region bill of - 
e200. | 


dealers and customers for a 
series of outstanding debts. 


Mr McArdle is now believed to 
be living in the London area. 
There is no reply at his home 
Brownlee, 


Tomorrow around 40 creditors 


JUDE 
McARDLE 


believed to 
be living in 
the London 


will attend a meeting in the Hall, 
Mechant’s House Buildings, 
West George Street fo be given 
details of 
iets ae liabilities. 

it 
Dougias, Laing and Jackson 


‘have been appointed interim. 


trustees on the sequestrated 
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e couple’s assets and | 


chartered accountants. 


‘Wonday, Januaty 12, 1987" , 


estates of McArdle and his wife. 
Penelope. 

Creditors — claiming that he 
owes them sums ranging from - 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
— will at 10 a.m. hear details of 
the assets of the 43-year-old 
antique dealer. 


HOME 


And at 10.30 in a separate 
sequestration report they will be 
give a list of the assets and 
labilities of his wife Penelope, 
who was the owner of Ashby 
Auctions. : 

The accountant already holds 
the keys to the home in Carluke 


and reports that the debts he is 
patel eer are in excess of 
£300,000. 


NEWSPAPER OF THE YEAR 


AS FASLANE PREPARES FOR A MASSIVE DISASTER EXERCISE CAMPAIGNERS ASK WH 
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SAVE OUR LIVES ... CND campaigner John 
Ainslie is appealing to the authorities to 
start distributing the life-saving 

~~ anti-radiation pills. 


HE —— 


WE NEED PILLS NOW 
NUCLEAR TRAGEDY 


MILLIONS of life-saving anti-radiation pills 
are being stockpiled for Scots facing a 


nuclear emergency. 


But most Scots, living with the UK’s number 
one nuclear sub base on their doorstep at 
Faslane, have never heard of the drugs. 

To work properly, the potassium iodate tablets 
must be swallowed within two hours of a disaster. 

English health authorities in Plymouth have 
already distributed the pills to the public living near 
the Devonport nuclear sub dockyard. 

Now furious CND anti-nuclear campaigners want 


the tablets delivered to 
thousands of homes near 
Scottish nuclear sites, 
with instructions given 
on how to use them prop- 
erly. 


CHILDREN 


On the eve of Britain’s 
biggest ever nuclear dis- 
aster exercise — Short 
Sermon, where a nuclear 
submarine reactor goes 
into meltdown on the 
Clyde — Scottish CND 
leader John Ainslie 
warns: “This is a tragedy 
waiting to happen on our 
doorstep. 

“The potassium iodate 
tablets are cheap and 
they can save lives. 

“That is a cruel fact we 
have learned after watch- 


ing the children of 

Chernobyl dying from 

thyroid cancer. 
DOCKYARD 


“They did not have the 
pills in time. We have 
them and they are being 


stockpiled. 


“Tn France these pills 
are given out to people 
living within five kilome- 
ters of nuclear installa- 
tions. 

“And people around the 
nuclear submarine dock- 


EXCLUSIVE 
| By JIM McLEAN | 


yard at Devonport — 
already have them issued. | 


“We must do the same 
in Scotland. 

“Because of our geogra- 
phy, it is not impossible 
that a nuclear accident on 
the Clyde at Faslane 
could affect millions of 
people, ranging from 
Glasgow to Dundee 
depending on how the 
wind is blowing. 


ABSORBED 


“By acting now we can 
save lives in the event of 
any accident.” 

Potassium iodate 
tablets prevent radioac- 
tive iodine, released in an ~ 
nuclear accident, being — 
absorbed by the body. i 

“Focusing on the thy- | 


roid gland, the radioac- | 


tive iodine 131 causes thy- 
roid cancer. 


HEALTHY 


Ideally, the pills must 
be swallowed within two 
hours of exposure to the — 
deadly radiation -— soak- 


ing the thyroid in healthy ———= 


iodine, rather than dan- 
gerous iodine 131. 
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RISKY BUSINESS ... one of the nuclea 


Health boards agree the 
pills can be life-savers. 

But instead of issuing 
them in advance, health 
chiefs believe they can be 
handed out door-to-door 
as any nuclear crisis 
develops. 

DETAILS 

Teams are already in 
place and will be issued 
with special contamina- 


tion “space suits” to carry our main concern, 


out their work. : 

However a distribution 
exercise in England had 
to be scrapped after the 
teams giving out the pills 
ran out of time. 

“The problem was that 
every household had to 
have things explained to 
them in detail, which 
took a long time. 

“Emergencies do not 
happen at lunchtime, 


they can happen at four 
in the morning or any- 
time. 

“Then you have to get 
people out of bed and 
explain things to fright- 
ened and bleary eyed peo- 
ple,” added John Ainslie. : 

Leslie Wilkie, director 
of public health with 
Argyll and Clyde health 
board, said: “The health 
and safety of the public is 


CHECK 


“During the nuclear 
accident exercise we will 
be closely monitoring the 
distribution system im 
place under emergency 
guidelines. 

“Tf we find that the plan 
needs changed then we 
will change it. - 

At Devonport there 1s 
some pre-distribution of 


r submarines at Faslane 


the potassium jodate 


tablets. 

“But they also have a 
secondary door-to-door 
check system to make 
sure that nobody — such 
as visitors — have been 
missed.” — 

And Dr Rob Brogan, 
public health consultant 
at Greater Glasgow 
Health Board, Peau ‘id: 
“There are good 1 asons — 
why not to distribute 
these pills. 


MONITOR 


“These include the 
possibility of falling into 
the hands of children, 
people moving on, or sell- 
by dates pasing. 

“But we are going to 
monitor the distribution 
process and if changes are 
needed to improve things 


we will consider them.” 


Survivors’ guide to make 
wrnil wich vou hadn't PT 


ED PILLS NOW 
EAR TRAGEDY 


MILLIONS of life-saving anti-radiation pills 
are being stockpiled for Scots facing a 


nuclear emergency. 


But most Scots, living with the UK’s number 
one nuclear sub base on their doorstep at 
Faslane, have never heard of the drugs. 

To work properly, the potassium iodate tablets 
must be swallowed within two hours of a disaster. 

English health authorities in Plymouth have 
already distributed the pills to the public living near 
the Devonport nuclear sub dockyard. 

Now furious CND anti-nuclear campaigners want 


the tablets delivered to 
thousands of homes near 
Scottish nuclear sites, 
with instructions given 
on how to use them prop- 


erly. 
CHILDREN 


_On the eve of Britain’s 
biggest ever nuclear dis- 
aster exercise — Short 
Sermon, where a nuclear 
submarine reactor goes 
into meltdown on the 
Clyde - Scottish CND 
leader John Ainslie 
warns: “This is a tragedy 
waiting to happen on our 
doorstep. 

“The potassium iodate 
tablets are cheap and 
they can save lives. 

“That is a cruel fact we 
have learned after watch- 
ing the children of 
Chernobyl dying from 
thyroid cancer. 
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yard at Devonport 
already have them issued. 


“We must do the same + 


in Scotland. 

“Because of our geogra- 
phy, it is not impossible 
that a nuclear accident on 
the Clyde at Faslane 
could affect millions of 
people, ranging from 
Glasgow to Dundee 
depending on how the 
wind is blowing. 
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tablets prevent radioac- {| © 
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nuclear accident, being | 

absorbed by the body. F 
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Health boards agree the 
pills can be life-savers. 

But instead of issuing 
them in advance, health 
chiefs believe they can be 
handed out door-to-door 
as any nuclear crisis 
develops. 

DETAILS 

Teams are already in 
place and will be issued 
with special contamina- 
tion “space suits” to carry 
out their work. 

However a distribution 
exercise in England had 
to be scrapped after the 
teams giving out the pills 
ran out of time. 

“The problem was that 
every household had to 
have things explained to 
them in detail, which 
took a long time. 

“Kmergencies do not 
happen at lunchtime, 


as ad 


they can happen at four 
in the morning or any- 
time. 

“Then you have to get 
people out of bed and 
explain things to fright- 
ened and bleary eyed peo- 
ple,” added John Ainslie. 

Leslie Wilkie, director 
of public health with 
Argyll and Clyde health 
board, said: “The health 
and safety of the public is 
our main concern. 


CHECK 


“During the nuclear 
accident exercise we will 
be closely monitoring the 
distribution system in 
place under emergency 
guidelines. 

“Tf we find that the plan 
needs changed then we 
will change it. 

At Devonport there is 
some pre-distribution of 


he nuclear submarines at Faslane 


the potassium iodate 
tablets. 

“But they also have a 
secondary door-to-door 
check system to make 
sure that nobody - such 
as visitors — have been 
missed.” 

And Dr Rob Brogan, 
public health consultant 
at Greater Glasgow 
Health Board, — said: 
“There are good reasons 
why not to distribute 
these pills. 


MONITOR 


“These include the 
possibility of falling into 
the hands of children, 
people moving on, or sell- 
by dates pasing. 

“But we are going to 
monitor the distribution 
process and if changes are 
needed to improve things 
we will consider them.” 


Survivors’ guide to make 
you wish you hadn't ... 


IF and when it happens, and you survive 
any scorching blast of heat and radia- 
tion, this is what the Ministry of Defence 
wants to say to you. 

The first official statement is sterile 
and naive, and reeks of economical 
truth. 

Read the following aloud. Remember 
you are in a state of panic and in need of 
guidance and help. 

“There has been an accident in a 
nuclear powered vessel operated by the 
MoD which has led to a release of 
radioactivity affecting the following 
areas. (Blank). 

“Radioactivity can have effects which 
do not always show themselves immedi- 
ately, and a person who considers that he 
or she may have been affected as a result 
of the radioactivity released can make a 


claim within 30 years of the accident. 

“He or she would, of course, have to 
prove that he was in the affected area at 
the time and this might be very difficult 
to do many years afterwards. 

“The MoD has, therefore, set up a reg- 
ister, and anyone who was in the area at 
the time can apply to be registered. 

“The inclusion of a name in the regis- 
ter will not prove that the person was 
there, but it will provide evidence that he 
was, and this can be disputed only if 
other evidence was produced which 
showed that he was not. 

“Anyone who was in the area between 
... and....on ... whether they lived there, 
or were there only temporarily, may 
apply for registration on a form which 
can be obtained from any Post Office in 
ae area for about one month or from the 

oD.” 


THE killer Aids virus was artificially created by American scientists 
_| during laboratory experiments which went disastrously wrong—and a 


by ALFRED LEE 


massive cover-up has kept the secret from the world until today. 


_. This is the sensational claim made independently by three 
international experts—and they reject the widely-held belief that Aids 


originated after an African green monkey bit a man. 


They are compiling seperate detailed dossiers on why they are convinced 
that the virus now sweeping the world is man-made. They will have the reports 


published soon. 


The Sunday Express. has 
spoken to all three experts 
and obtained details of their 
key conclusions. 

DR. JOHN SEALE, the 
distinguished London-based 
specialist who has become 
widely known for his predic- 
tions about the spread of the 
disease told me yesterday: 
“T am now totally convinced 
the Aids virus is man- 
made.” 

DR ROBERT STRECKER, 
of California, said: “It must 
have been genetically 
engineered.” 

PROFESSOR JACCS 
SEGAL, of East Berlin— 
“But he holds no particular 
political beliefs or views at 
all,” said Dr Seale—pinpoin- 
ted a secret American 
laboratory at Fort Detrick, 
Maryland, as the most likely 
place where this “engineer- 
ing” took place. 


Challenge 


Dr Seale will detail his 
conclusions in the report he is 
now preparing. 

Dr Seale said: “Tis aclaimI 
do not make lightly, because I 
know so many virologists will 
dispute it. 

“ But I am totally convinced 
Tam right. 

“I challenge medical ex- 

perts with an opposing view to 
appear with mein a tough, live 
television debae. I am sure I 
can convince objective mem- 
bers of the public I am 
correct.” 
@Dr Strecker, the American 
expert, has been studying Aids 
since the first few case’s were 
reported. 

He said: “There is no 
known animal virus with all 
the svmptons of Aids. It must 


Dr Seale: Convinced | 


Maedi-Visna and Bovine 
Leukaemia. 

“Tt almost certainly hap- 
pened in a research laboratory 
in the United States.” 

Professor Segal, retired 
director of the Institute of 
Biology at Berlin University, 
is compiling a 30-page report 
expounding his conviction 
that the Aids virus is man- 
made and that there has been 
cover-up of the blunders 
which wunleased a medical 
catastrophe on the world.” 

Sunday Express investiga- 
tions have revealed that two 
U.S. Embassy officials made a 
two-hour visit to Professor 
Segal at his home two weeks 
ago, questioning him about 
what he knows, what he 
thinks, where he got his 
inforation from, and what he 
intends doing with his report. 


The professor said: “The 
two men showed me their 
credentials. One said he was a 
historian and the other said 
he was a political consul. 
“ But I am positive.they were 
from the CIA—and that they 
were deeply concerned that 
the cover-up over the origin of 
Aids was going to be exposed. 

“I told them everything I 
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Plague’s 

ictims 
AIDS has claimed the lives of 
several famous people in the 
last two years. 

Hollywood actor Rock 
Wudson was probably the 
best-known. e died in 
October year, aged 59. 

In August lasi year, Lord 
Avon, the 54-year-old son of 
former Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden, died from the 
“gay plague”. 

And earlier this month 
Stephen Barry, 37, a former 
valet to Prince Charles died. 

_ Famous_ people suffering 
from AIDS include actor 
Douglas Lambert, 50, who 
plays the ruthless lawyer in 
ITV's. Inside Story. Looking 
gaunt and haggard, he has 


been told he has about six 
months to Hve. 


volunteer long-term prisoners 
who were promised freedom 
after the tests. 

_ “I believe that scientists 
there created the Aids virus by 
combining parts of the Maedi- 


Visna virus and Human T-cell | 


Leukaemia virus-Type 1. 
“The Maedi-Visna virus 
comes only from sheep—and 
the infected sheep used in the 
experiments may have been 
kept at Fort Detrick or at) 


Turn to Page 2 


| 


4 


$ 4 
some other Government 
laboratory site. x 

*“HTLV-1 is found in 


southern parts of the U'S., the 
Caribbean and the northern 
part of Japan, and the virus 
could very easily have becn 
taken deep-frogen to Fort 
Detrick. 

‘Almost certainly the 
scientists were unaware of the 
extent of their terrible 
creation—the Aids virus. 


Released 


“We all know that it takes 
years. from the time of 
infection to the time of 
serious illness and death from 
Aids. 

“After the prisoners were 
injected with the newly-made 
virus, there would have been 
no immediate signs of illness, 
and they would have been 
released as promised into the 
world.” 

Professor Segal’s account 
coincides with the fact that 
the first-known case of full- 
blown Aids appeared in New 
York in 1978 or 1979. 

About the green monkey 
theory as the origin of Aids, - 
the professor said: “It's 
ludicrous and scientifically 
ineredible—and has been 
promoted, I believe, by the 
United States Government as 
part of the cover-up.” 


Accident 


A spokesman for the United 
States Embassy in East 
Berlin told me: ‘“ Two 
representatives from the 
embassy did visity Professor 
Segal to talk to him about 
Aids.” The spokesman would 
give no details. 


@Dr. Seale, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Medicine and 
formerly consultant in 
venerology at the Middlesex 
and St. Thomas’ Haspitals in 
Loe iegily engist A ae ee 
enetically engineere Th 2. 
Rtoratory by eceident by 
combining part of the Maedi- 
Visna virus found in sheep 
and Bovine Leukaemia virus 
from cattle, which is similar 
to HTLV:1. 
Dr. Seale said : ‘ Combined, 
thaen +o lethal animal viruses 
give all the symptoms 
i 


> Maedi-Visna virus is 2 


hfectious virus causing 
ng of the body, 


: : 
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@ An tsolated maternity unit 
for pregnant women o 
could be carrying Aids 
soon be opened in Edinburgh. 
There are 22 babies in the city 
known to be carrying. 2, 
virus. Lothian Health Boar 

have also discovered that 40 
per cent of its known drug 
ae are carrying the killer, 
virus. =F 
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@ In Tayside, Scotland, seven 

babies have been born with 
Alds. A Health Board spokes. 
man said: “They are doing 
fairly well, but it 1s too soon to 
say whether they will develop 
the disease.” = 


me 
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and lungs, and loss 
weight. 

“The Bovine Leukaemia 
virus would cause immune 
deficiency and the formaticn 
of solid white cells in the 
brain. 7 


sa 

“My firm conviction is that 

a scientist in a laboratory 

somewhere, probably in the 

United States and doing 

cancer research with the two 

viruses, accidentally sp 

elements of both toget 
and created Aids. 


+ 


“But the scientist, or any: 
body else in the laboratory, 
would easily have eer -- 
infected with the new virus: 
through any minute cut “or 
even by inhaling inte the 
lungs. . 2x Es 
“The Aids virus, of ¢ : 
takes about seven yea 
incubate, and the scie st 
would be totally unaware that, | 
anything was wrong. ma! el 

Dr. Seale said he did not) 
mecessarily agree with! 
Professor Segal that this ¢ 
place in a military estabii 
ment. “I think it is more 
likely to have been an 
ordinary laboratory whe-e 
cancer research is being cz 7r- 
ried out.” 
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Standing up for 
Glasgow 


August 8. 

Sir,—Kirsty Wark, in her review 
(August 6) of the recent Glasgow 
anthology Workers City, complains of 
the book that it offers no indication of 
who is going to “stand up for the Real 
Glasgow.” 

It seems an odd criticism to make of 
a book whose whole purport is to 
undercut the validity of that kind of 


by not writing in simplistic terms of 
Party Redemption with a ready-made 
political blueprint for putting 
everything right. 
In the introduction from which 
Kirsty Wark quotes there is a further 
. Paragraph: “What is vital for us in 
tradition is not, as we are so often told, 
that it is our past, but that we make 
certain the same spark that once gave 
it life can be struck anew by us to give 
us life in our own time,” 


cult thinking. McLay in ‘his intro- fa i 
duction seems to h i | | | Real Glasgow Stands Up, is | 
ems to have lost the reviewer tee | }celebration of values and aj) 


f 
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real voice 
portrayed 


‘1A NEW book which aims to 
}portray the “real voice” of 
(| Glasgow in the face of an ad- 
| }vancing tide of yienieeno is to |} 
| be launched in the city next || 

week. i 
{ Workers City, subtitled The 


culture that the " publisher, i 
Clydeside Press (Publishing), || 
sees as being under attack from 
“opportunistic politicians and 
entrepreneurial admen , eager 
to destroy the city’s authentic 
working class identity for the 
sake of a quick buck”. { 

It is billed as a reaction to a)| 
Glasgow that, in spite of its long}; 
and proud Socialist tradition, is || 


All the book asserts is that that : being transformed into a 
spark is not extinguished in the people i “happy-land of Yuppiedom”. | 
of Glasgow: that it burns on beneath a Farquhar McLay, 
the counterfeit culture of tourist i the book is an anthology of 
economy and yuppie pretensions. This ‘ rose and poetry about Glasgow | | 
is to cultivate the essence in the Scots j be writers past and present, 
tradition, not the devised show of } ranging from Lewis Grassic} | 
artificial blossoms. { Gibbon to Matt McGinn,| | 

John Taylor Caldwell, ‘ Dominic Behan and James D.| | 


23 Hodge Court, 
21 Bracken Street, 
Glasgow. 


Young. 
Published in paperback, 
Workers City is priced at 


Edited by 


fiom | £2.95. 


Merchant City 
yuppies 


February 22. 

Sir,— It may well be, as Jack McLean 
asserts (February 17), that Glaswegians 
lack the “class” to become yuppies. 
Their accent, he claims, will always let 
them down. Clearly the inhabitants of 
Drumchapel and Possilpark lack many 
necessities much more crucial than a 
posh accent. But the notion that it is all 
in the accent and in the clothes worn may 
account for your columnist’s apparent 
difficulty in locating this strange new 
yuppie breed. Advocates and journalists 
can have Glasgow accents, why not 
yuppies? 

May one be permitted to mention that 
dirty little word “money”? As a proudly 
self-confessed not-so-pure socialist, Jack 
McLean welcomes the Merchant City 
bistros and restaurants (and no doubt 
the warehouse luxury flats too), because 
the poor, if they are careful with their 
pennies, “may occasionally enjoy a trip 
uptown.” 

Since “uptown” is where they came 
from in the first place and where the 
proletarian community was originally 
formed — places out of which, deprived 
of money, they were hounded and, in the 
words of Mellvanney, “unloaded like 
slurry” into the poverty ghettoes on the 
outskirts — the “trip” would seem in 
most cases to be rather more 
excruciating than enjoyable. 

People who have money seem to find 
difficulty in identifying yuppies. People 
with no money see them everywhere. For 
myself, as a writer and nearly always in 
lack of funds, I too see them everywhere. 
Even Jack McLean's little club, if Anna 
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Courage in the 
art world 


May 13. 

Sir,— Following the disastrous failure 
of the British Art Show, Julian Spalding, 
director of Glasgow's museums and 
galleries, has claimed that he wanted to 
cancel when it was decided young 
Glasgow artists like Currie and Howson 
were to be excluded but couldn't do so 
because “much pressure was brought to 
bear” and he didn’t want to “give offence 
to the sponsors”. 

The offence. he gave, not only to the 
artists of Glasgow but to the Glasgow 
public, seems not to have troubled him 
so much 

It now appears that a chastened Mr 
Spalding has invited Elspeth King, 
curator of the People's Palace for the 
past 16 years, to reapply for her own job. 
Might it not have been more to the point 
had he invited her to apply for his? 

Considering the splendid work done 
by Elspeth King in turning the People’s 
Palace, although constantly starved of 
proper funding, into one of the finest 
social history museums in Britain, her 
abilities are surely unquestioned. 

But above all she has the courage to 
stand up for her own tastes and beliefs. 
Let’s not forget she acquired her Ken 
Currie murals for the people of Glasgow 
before the artist. was very widely 
acknowledged and while his prices were 
still within reach. 

If the People’s Palace is to endure as 
the People’s Palace it will only be 
through the bravery and dedication of 


Heraghty will forgive me, is not without the Elspeth Kings. Too many others 
its quota, They all vote Labour, and 1 have already shown themselves to be 
damn the accent! | unworthy custodians of Glasgow's 
| history and culture. 
| 
Farquhar McLay, [ee 
6 Bal vicar Drive, | i Farquhar McLay, 
Queen’s Park, Koad 6 Balvicar Drive, 
Glasgow. ’ Le Ff Queen's Park, 
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Miles better 
for everyone? | 


Oe 
Farquhar McLay, editor. WORK- 
ERS CITY: THE REAL GLASGOW 
STANDS UP. Clydeside Press, 
£2.95 (pp 157); James Kelman, 
editor. EAST END ANTHOLOGY 
1988. Clydeside Press, £2.10 
(pp 81). 
——————— 
THE REAL Glasgow Stands Up. 
That’s the defiant claim slashed in red 
across the front cover of a new 
anthology of Glasgow writing. But 
that banner headline reveals this old 
industrial city’s dilemma. The image 
Glasgow conjures up now is very 
different from 10 years ago. There is a 
new air of confidence. The city centre 
buildings are brighter. The Clyde 
Walkway at night is magical. The 
Garden Festival is a success. New 
shopping developments rival the flash- 
est American malls. Warehouse ap- 
partments with minuscule windows 
change hands for funny money. 

But is all this the facade, or the real 
heart of Glasgow? There’s no doubt- 
ing the sentiment in Workers City. The 
city fathers have sold the pass in 
favour of urban chic. As evidence 
there are 41 pieces of essay, prose, 
poetry and drama illustrating the 
poverty, community, past industry 
and political history of the Second 
City of Empire. 

For my money (the anthology is 
only £2.95) the best pieces are the 
historical and anecdotal accounts of 
events seminal to Glasgow, For 
example, the riots in the summer of 
1931 when as many as 100,000 
protesters congregated at Glasgow 
Green. The issues were unemploy- 
ment, the Means Test, and the right to 
work. These had sprung from the 
original grievance, the right to hold 
public meetings on the Green without 
a permit from the Parks Department. 
That right had been taken away by the 
Labour Town Council. John Taylor 
Caldwell, in a colourful piece, quotes a 
writer of the 1890s: “From time 
immemorial it has been classical 
ground to the East End controvertists. 
There Orangemen and Romanists 
fought bloodless battles by the thou- 
sand... There, the stupid Tory, and 
the lofty souled Socialist, annihilate 
with ease all shades of orthodox 
_ Political opinion.” } 

Another story, told at the expense 
of Labour politicians, is the saga of the 
Hutchie E blocks. The councillors’ 
intention was sound — to stem the 
flow of people from the Gorbals to the 
monolithic schemes like Castlemilk. 
The solution was disastrous, Riddled 
with damp, the E blocks were 
eventually pulled down. However, the 
city’s housing provides a rich seam for 
some contemporary writing. 

At the front of Workers City there’s 
a quote from Willie Mcllvanney’s 
novel Laidlaw: “You think of Glas- 
gow, at each of its four corners, this 
kind of housing scheme. There’s the 
Drum and Easterhouse and Pollok 
and Castlemilk ..,. Penal archi- 
tecture. Glasgow folk would have to 
be nice people. Otherwise they would 
have burned the place to the ground 
years ago.” 

That “penal architecture’ was 
thought to be heaven in comparison 
with the crowded insanitary con- 
ditions in the Gorbals, In the first of 

two pieces by Janette Shephard, the 
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two environments are compared as she } 
reflects on her childhood in the } 
tenements: “The weekend was a good | 
laugh and we would all hang out the | 
window watching all the men coming | 
out of the pubs, one on each corner of } 
the street. There would squabbles that H 
would be more funny than serious, We _ 
could spot our Dad a mile away as his * 
hands would be everywhere describing | 
everything he was speaking about. i 
Mum would laugh and say, without 

his hands, he’d be dumb.” i 


Janette Shephard describes the { 
excitement she felt at the age of 11, 
moving to “heaven” (Castlemilk) to a 
house with hot running water, a 
bathroom, almost in the countryside. 
But you can’t live on fresh air, She 
says the promised land is tarnished, 
with dampness problems, unemploy- 
ment, solvent and drugs abuse. She 
makes the point eloquently that 
Glasgow isn’t miles better for { 
everyone. | 


The city is attacked as the “thappy- 
land of yuppiedom” and the Labour } 
Party pilloried for its credit card + 
socialism in a clumsy short story by | 
the writer Alex Cathcart. He attempts } 
to look into the lives of two vacuous ¢ 
yuppies of the Merchant City and ! 
their preoccupations — hers a senti- : 
mental nostalgia for Glasgow’s past, | 
his money. But in his snide attack on } 
this couple Alex Cathcart fails to make 
any correlation between what they 
stand for, and the effect on those 
whom the writer sees as the dispos- | 
sessed, ' 

If this anthology is about the | 
suppression of the Real Glasgow, “the | 
working or the work-less class poor,” | 
as it is put in the vehement intro- / 
duction, it offers no indication of who H 
is going to stand up for the Real. } 
Glasgow. Not, it appears, the poli- | 
ticians of the established left: “The [ 
Labour Council knows where it | 
stands. There is no capitalist enter- | 
prise that will not be looked upon | 
favourably if it comes under scrutiny | 
for a grant. Come on, they tell us, play i 
the game. The wine bar economy is all 4 
we've got and it’s blossoming, so don’t_} 
start knocking it for Christ’s sake.” 
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An altogether more positive and self 
confident publication is the work of 20 
people associated with the East End of 
Glasgow — mainly by their involve- 
ment with the Writers Group in the 
Gallowgate. The subject material is 
their everyday experiences, and the 
clarity and simplicity of the writing 
makes this East End Anthology 1988 a 
real joy to read. Special mention for 
“The Beach” by Eleanor Stevenson 
and “The Urn” by James Naughton, 
which makes you laugh out loud 
because the experience is so familiar — 
laughter at the most inappropriate 
moment, 

In a bullish introduction to the 
anthology the Glasgow writer James 
Kelman is disparaging about the belief 
that before you can create literature, 
you must pass through the academic 
mill. He explains it as: ‘The propa- 
ganda of elitism (which) operates in 
different ways — but these ways are | 
the ways of all forms of prejudice.” | 
This anthology stands as testimony to | 
the fact that, given encouragement, } 
hard work and talent, these barriers | 
can be broken down. i 


KIRSTY WARK 
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WORKERS CITY 
The Real Glasgow 
Stands Up 


Ed. Farquhar McLay 
Clydeside Press : 1S7pp : £2.95 


This is the book that just had to 
come — the essential antidote to the 
yuppification of the centre of Glas- 
gow, the book that reminds everyone 
just who the city really belongs 
to... . the workers. 

Drawing from history and past 
literature as well as from present-day 
observation, the book joins battle for 
the soul of the city, calling in support 
such weel-kent names as Hamish 
Henderson, Matt McGinn, Lewis 
Grassic Gibbon, R.D.Laing, and 
Freddy Anderson... 33 inall, It’s 
a bit heavy on the male side perhaps 
— only 5 female contributors in the 
collection of poetry, short stories, 
satires and songs. 

Although each contributor gets 
only one shot, the editor Farquhar 
McLay awards himself three entries, 
and one could ask whether this is 
editorial anarchy or _ editorial 
privilege. But such thoughts are 
banished by the quality of his con- 
tributions. The 4-page introduction 
is a superb piece of controlled politi- 
cal analysis and polemic, always 
aggressive, but never over-the-top. 
And his Playboys — the tale of Lord 

Provost McTinn (geddit?) junket- 
ting around Arabia on the city’s 
behalf, and telling the Sheikhs how 
| Labour manages to keep the pro- 
letariat docile in Glasgow — is hilari- 


ous... worth the entry money on 


Vonoceench as “There’s a 
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A PRESENT FROM 
Possit EASTER HOUSE 
DRUMCHAPEL .... 


its own. Talking of which, at £2.9 
(less than the price of coffee & cro 
sants in most trendy Gl 
refreshment parlours these days) his 
well-produced book must be the snip 
of the century. 

And although there is plenty of 
wry humour in amongst the serious 
politics, this book should start a seri- 
ous debate about the nature of mod- 
ern Glasgow, just who is benefiting 
from the great changes (and who is 
not), and whether some fine tradi- 
tions are in danger of being lost in the 
rush to show that Glasgow’s Miles 
Better. Get it and read it... and 
join in The Great Glasgow Debate. 


* Alan Lawson 
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‘A happy-land of yuppiedom’ for the upwardly-mo ile... 


Guardian 


Working-class Glasgow is dying 
but the wine-bar economy 

flourishes. Peter Hetherington 
investigates a Scottish success 


HE PRIME Minister 

has found her urban 

success story — a 

“jumping, active, dy- 

namic, enterprising, 
successful city”. She only 
wishes Glaswegians would give 
political credit where it is due. 
But give them time. “Gradually 
people will realise it is our poli- 
cies which have helped them 
achieve the success they have,” 
she said on a recent visit to the 
ity’s £49 million Garden 
Festival. 

When Michael Heseltine 
wants a model of enterprise for 
his urban crusade, he heads 
north as well — to the old in- 
dustrial east end of the city 
where the Glasgow Eastern 
Area Renewal Project (Gear) 
has helped to improve 4,000 
acres in a £500 million scheme 
led by the interventionist Scot- 
tish Development Agency. The 


initiative figured highly ina 


film report by Heseltine — 
turned reporter for BBC 
Newsnight. 

The Prince of Wales is 
equaliy enthusiastic about the 
revival of Glasgow, which he 
places alongside the great 
American inner-city ventures 
he has visited as president of 
Business In The Community. 


burgh’s August extravaganza. 

To some locals, it is not sur- 
prising that Betjeman’s 
pride — “the finest Victorian 
architectural heritage in 
Europe” — should finally 
receive its just recognition. To 
others, the old working-class 
city is under attack, with “op- 
portunistic politicians and en- 
trepreneurial admen” deter- 
mined to transform it into a 
“happy-land of yuppiedom — a 
grotesquerie where the young, 
upwardly-mobile middle class 
with fat salaries and expensive 
tastes are to be the centrepiece 
and soul...” 

Tn a new book, Workers City, 
subtitled The Real Glasgow 
Stands Up, the editor, Farquhar 
McCiay, is scathing about the 
new city and the political con- 
sensus responsible for what he 
believes is a misconceived “‘cul- 
ture tag” out of reach of ordi- 
nary folk. Middle-class Glas- 
gow, he laments, is in the 
throes of regeneration: “the 
wine bar economy is all we've 
got and it’s blossoming.” But 
working-class Glasgow is 
dying. 

To McClay’s apparent horror, 
the centre has become a huge 


office building site, Victoriana 
reflected in mirrar clace ana 


Fal 


Glasgow s Garden Festival welcomes visitors 


Smiles better for some 


| alists, formed at the end of 1985 

| to promote the city through 
“business consensus”. He talks 
enthusiastically of “political 
stability and wisdom” tran- 
scending individual interests. 
“Perhaps one of the reasons 
why so much has been 
achieved is that people have 
been more concerned with get- 
ting things done than claiming 
the credit,” (He doesn’t men- 
tion Mrs Thatcher, but the city 
establishment is irritated by 
her recent comments). 

The hype, so detested by 
McClay, is clearly working. On 
McDonald's wall, a large map 
outlines 100 new and emerging 
office developments, worth ap- 
proaching £1 billion, Japanese 
money and all. There are more 
in the pipeline, for financial 
services is the city’s big growth 
industry, employing almost 
50,000 people. Pat Lally, leader 
of the council in this Labour 
city (Conservatives and SLD 
have only six of the 66 council 
seats) is pleased to report that 
his authority is taking a lead. 
They have tried, he says, to 
create the conditions where 
business can thrive. “As social- 
ists we might not like the scci- 
ety we're living in, but we've 
got to work with it to get the 
best deal for the city. We had 
difficulty persuading develop- 
ers to move in so we gave some 
sites away and sold others at 
rock-bottom prices.” 

The result is plain to see in 
Glasgow’s Merchant City, a 
cluster of splendid old ware- 
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Astroturfed sports stadium, it 
has undoubtedly become a 

showpiece for the rest of Brit- 
ain, championed by Mr Hesel- 


tine, and by the Prime Minister, 


who now takes much of the 
credit. 

Gear, the east end renewal 
project, launched by a Labour 


Government in 1976, might rep-, 


resent the very antithesis of 
Thatcherism: intervention and 


pump-priming on a grand scale. 


But, on the admission of its 
planners, success has been lim- 


ited. A private report, produced 


recently by the Edinburgh eco- 
nomic consultants, Pieda, for 
the Scottish Development 
Agency, found that while the 
area had been physically trans- 
formed, the project... “had 
not been able to offset substan- 
tially adverse economic change 
or materially influence the em- 
ployment prospects of local 
residents.” 

While housing had been sub- 
stantially improved, and house 
values increased, the report 
noted that unemployment con- 
tinued to rise in an area once 
dedicated to heavy engineering 
and manufacturing. In parts of 
Gear it now stands at 40 per 
cent and the repert points out 
that one change over the pro- 


ject period was the “continued 


employment loss at a much 
faster rate than in the period 
prior to the project and at a 
faster rate than elsewhere in 
Glasgow.” 

To some, the Glasgow of 1988 
is a paradox: corporate wealth 
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times question whether it is 
true, where the real jobs are, 
where all this building money 
is coming from. Yes, there is 
regeneration, but there’s also 
incredible poverty.” 

Visitors will barely catch a 
glimpse of this other Glasgow 
as they zoom towards the cen- 
tre on the M8 motorway to the 
Garden Festival, the vast new 
(council-built) Burrell Gallery 
in Pollok Park, or the Renais- 
sance and Impressionist paint- 
ings in the magnificent munici- 
pal Kelvingrove art gallery and 
museum. But Glasgow is also a 
city of high-rise flats and outer 
estate ghettoes, and unemploy- 
ment still stands at almost 
20 per cent overall; with the 
new jobs simply not matching 
the old skills. 

Of the 170,000 council houses 
in a city said to contain the 
largest public stock in western 
Europe, 40,000 are “at risk” 
through lack of maintenance 
while another 62,400 need ur- 
gent ete for dampness. 
Overail, one third of the city’s 
houses — 97,490 — are classed 
as “below tolerable standards”. 
Largely as a result of its legacy 
of tenements which made it one 
of Eurdpe’s inost overcrowde 


, tities, Glasgow fias a capital 


debt of £720 million which costs 
£60 million annually to service. 
Independent advisers esti- 

mate that it will cost £3 billion 
to tackle house repairs. But the 
Government is unsympathetic 
and penalises Glasgow annu- 
ally for “overspendine”’. It last 
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trade unions and the Labour Par- 
ty that senior officials did not 


said 
want Ms King to get the job. 


urites, 


but I am sure at the end of th 
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general 
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ly about it. That doesn 
and like in any race. 


Nevertheless a colleague on the 


Labour group at Glas 


He said th 
now in charge at the council who 


means is half a dozen people felt 
'“There can only be one winner 
said there was concern withi 
felt that a more sanitised version 
of Glasgow’s history had to be 


been half a dozen letters in the 
Herald about it, but all that 


should get the job. I know there’s 


constitute a 
Councillor 
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gette move- 
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keynote speech to the Aus- 
tralian Museums’ Association in 
, and in 1984 the 


Her work has been praised by 
was awarded the 


Mr Kenneth Hudson 
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presented in order to attract in-" 


y’s 
, who 


arts and culture committee 
was on holiday when the decision 


other official from administra- 


tion was involved 
of 


ng of the People’s Palace 
11s a disgrace. There is not 


vestors, and also sponsors for the 
arts, which meant that the work- 
ing class history of the city had to 
be quietly submerged. 

Leader Comment..... 
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anything controversial. about it. 
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‘A happy-land of yuppiedom’ for the upwardly-mobile . 


_ investigates a Scottish success 


HE PRIME Minister 
success story — a 


namic, enterprising, 
successful city”. She only 


wishes Glaswegians would give 


political credit where it is due. 


ne But give them time. ‘Gradually 
4 people will realise it is our poli- 


cies which have helped them 


city’s £49 million Garden 
Festival. 


equally enthusiastic about the 

revival of Glasgow, which he 
th | places alongside the great 

i. ai) American inner-city ventures 

¥ 

f 


he has visited as president of 
Business In The Community. 
He thinks it is leading the way 
for Britain. 

There are times when it 
seems that much of the British 
establishment is jumping on 
this revivalist bandwagon. To 
ministers, royalty and the rest, 
Glasgow — European City of 
Culture in 1990 — has become a 

city reborn, with pace-setting 
‘renewal initiatives, grander 
commercial projects, and an ar- 
tistic revival embracing an 
‘annual festival, Mayfest, which 
is beginning to rival Edin- 


has found her urban 


“jumping, active, dy- 


achieve the success they have,” 
__ She said on a recent visit to the 


burgh’s August extravaganza. 
To some locals, it is not sur- 
prising that Betjeman’s 
pride — “the finest Victorian 
architectural heritage in 
Europe” — should finally 
receive its just recognition. To 
others, the old working-class 
city is under attack, with “op- 
portunistic politicians and en- 
trepreneurial admen” deter- 
mined to transform it into a 


“happy-land of yuppiedom — a 


grotesquerie where the young, 
upwardly-mobile middle class 
with fat salaries and expensive 
tastes are to be the centrepiece 
and soul...” 


In a new book, Workers City, 


subtitled The Real Glasgow 


Stands Up, the editor, Farquhar 


McClay, is scathing about the 
new city and the political con- 
sensus responsible for what he 


believes is a misconceived ‘“cul- 


ture tag” out of reach of ordi- 
nary folk. Middle-class Glas- 
‘gow, he laments, is in the 
throes of regeneration: “the | 
wine bar economy is all we’ve 
got and it’s blossoming.” But 
working-class Glasgow is 
dying. 


To McClay’s apparent horror, 


the centre has become a huge 
office building site, Victoriana 
reflected in mirror glass and 
Stainless steel, as Glasgow 
stakes its claim as a major fi- 
nancial centre. With the ero- 
sion of a manufacturing base, 
the service sector now employs 


70-per cent of the 350,000 work- 


ing in the city. 

David Macdonald, a young 
executive with the Scottish De- 
velopment Agency, has become 
a focus for the commercial 
revival. He heads an informal 
organisation called Glasgow 
Action — a committee of politi- 
cians, academics, and industri- 


to promote the city through 


enthusiastically of “political 
stability and wisdom” tran- 
scending individual interests. 
“Perhaps one of the reasons 
why so much has been 
achieved is that people have 
been more concerned with get- 
ting things done than claiming 
the credit.” (He doesn’t men- 
tion Mrs Thatcher, but the city 
establishment is irritated by 
her recent comments). 

The hype, so detested by 
McClay, is clearly working. On 
McDonald’s wall, a large map 
outlines 100 new and emerging 
office developments, worth ap- 
proaching £1 billion, Japanese 
money and all. There are more 
in the pipeline, for financial 


services is the city’s big growth 


industry, employing almost 
50,000 people. Pat Lally, leader 
of the council in this Labour 
city (Conservatives and SLD 
have only six of the 66 council 
seats) is pleased to report that 
his authority is taking a lead. 
They have tried, he says, to 
create the conditions where 
business can thrive. “As social- 
ists we might not like the soci- 
ety we’re living in, but we’ve 
got to work with it to get the 
best deal for the city. We had 
difficulty persuading develop- 
ers to move in so we gave some 
sites away and sold others at 
rock-bottom prices.” 

The result is plain to see in 
Glasgow’s Merchant City, a 
cluster of splendid old ware- 
houses and offices near the cen- 
tre. Over 700 flats have been 
created, with hundreds more 
planned; businesses have been 
born, restaurants — yes, and 
Wine bars — opened, while a 
large design centre is planned 
in the old Sheriff Court 
building. ~ 

But what of the east end, 
barely half a mile away? With 
13,000 new and improved 
houses, small factories, sand- 
blasted and re-roofed tene- 
ments, new streets and bloom- 
ing flower beds, even an 


alists, formed at the end of 1985 


“business consensus”. He talks 


. Glasgow’s Garden Festival welcomes visitors 


_ Smiles better for some 


tee. se Working-class Glasgow is dying 
. ~ but the wine-bar economy 
- flourishes. Peter Hetherington 


Astroturfed sports stadium, it 
has undoubtedly become a 

showpiece for the rest of Brit- 
ain, championed by Mr Hesel- 


who now takes much of the 
credit. 

Gear, the east end renewal 
project, launched by a Labour 


resent the very antithesis of 
Thatcherism: intervention and 


pump-priming on a grand scale. 


But, on the admission of its 


planners, success has been lim- 
ited. A private report, produced 


recently by the Edinburgh eco- 
nomic consultants, Pieda, for 
the Scottish Development 
Agency, found that while the 


area had been physically trans- 


formed, the project .. . “had 
not been able to offset substan- 
tially adverse economic change 
or materially influence the em- 
ployment prospects of local 
residents.” y 

While housing had been sub- 
stantially improved, and house 
values increased, the report 
noted that unemployment con- 
tinued to rise in an area once 
dedicated to heavy engineering 
and manufacturing. In parts of 
Gear it now stands at 40 per 


cent and the report points out © 


that one change over the pro-- 


ject period was the “continued — 


employment loss at a much 
faster rate than in the period 
prior to the project and at a 
faster rate than elsewhere in 
Glasgow.” 

To some, the Glasgow of 1988 
is a paradox: corporate wealth 
and power amassed alongside 
classic, and seemingly insolu- 
ble, urban problems. To others, 
it has been over-hyped, its prob- 
lems glossed over by Mr Happy 
and the now famous “Glas- 
gow’s Miles Better” slogan. 

To Bill Burdett-Coutts, direc- 
tor of the Mayfest festival, it is 
a place of tremendous vitality 
with a sense of cohesion, and 
an artistic revival, alien to 
other British cities. “But there 
is a simplistic view of this eco- 
nomic miracle called Glasgow,” 
he adds cautiously. “I some- 


tine, and by the Prime Minister, 


Government in 1976, might rep- 


| But how much of it? 


times question whether it is 
true, where the real jobs are, 
where all this building money 
is coming from. Yes, there is 
regeneration, but there’s also 
incredible poverty.” 

Visitors will barely catch a 
glimpse of this other Glasgow 


| as they zoom towards the cen- 


tre on the M8 motorway to the 
Garden Festival, the vast new 
(council-built) Burrell Gallery 
in Pollok Park, or the Renais- 
sance and Impressionist paint- 


city of high-rise flats and outer 
estate ghettoes, and unemploy- 
ment still stands at almost 

20 per cent overall; with the 
new jobs simply not matching 
the old skills. 

Of the 170,000 council houses 
in a city said to contain the 
largest public stock in western 
Europe, 40,000 are “at risk” 
through lack of maintenance 
while another 62,400 need ur- 
gent treatme’ 


mate that it will cost £3 billion 
to tackle house repairs. But the 
Government is unsympathetic 


-and penalises Glasgow annu- 


ally for “overspending”. It lost 
£1.1 million this year, £5 mil- 
lion last. met: 

But after the bad years, when 
Victorian Glasgow’s treasures 
and attractions were obscured 
behind a seemingly endless 
media image of crime and dere- 
liction, there are many who 
would now echo the words of 
John Mayne, a contemporary of 
Burns, who wrote of the city: 

Wow, sirs! i84 

It’s wonderfa’ to trace 

How commerce has improved 

the place... Rea” 


ings in the magnificent munici- 
pal Kelvingrove art gallery and 
museum. But Glasgow is also a 


ace curator 


al 
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By KEN SMITH 


ELSPETH Kin 


peaking 


ance from above before s 


to the press. 
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that she may be seeking 
e handling of 


It is understood from friends 


legal advice about th 
the appointment. 


however, 


curator of 


ocial history —a 


be appointed the 
y felt she was doing 


g, 
s People’s Palace, has 


lost her fight to 
city’s keeper of s 


Glasgow’ 
job man 


There was immediate criticism 
from Mr Hugh Savage, chairman 


already. 


years, 18 


to Glasgow, and 


terrible thing to do to someone 
now gets kicked in the face be- 


who said: “It’s a disgrace. It is a 
who has dedicated 16 


of Friends of the People’s Palace, 
hours a day, 


yester- 
ae 


gry reaction 
abour Party 


One councillor warned 
day that the decision-was bound 


to spark off an an 


from within the L 
Ms King would be deliberatel 


and the trade union movement as 
it had been felt for some time that 
sidelined as her views no lon 


t suit the people 


He continued: “It is not a ques- 


cause she doesn’ 
atthe top.” ¢ 


ger 
city 
hing 


fitted in with the role of the 
that senior officials were wis 
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Guard 


the upwardly-mobile . . 


Working-class Glasgow is dying 
but the wine-bar economy 

flourishes. Peter Hetherington 
investigates a Scottish success 


HE PRIME Minister 

has found her urban 

success story —a 

“jumping, active, dy- 

namic, enterprising, 
successful city”. She only 
wishes Glaswegians would give 
political credit where it is due. 
But give them time. “Gradually 
people will realise it is our poli- 
cies which have helped them 
achieve the success they have,” 
she said on a recent visit to the 
city’s £49 million Garden 
Festival. 

When Michael Heseltine 
wants a model of enterprise for 
his urban crusade, he heads 
north as well — to the old in- 
dustrial east end of the city 
where the Glasgow Eastern 
Area Renewal Proiect (Gear) 


burgh’s August extravaganza, ~ 

To some locals, it is not sur 
prising that Betjeman’s y 
pride — “the finest Victorian 
architectural heritage in 
Europe” — should finally 
receive its just recognition. To 
others, the old working-class 
city is under attack, with “op- 
portunistic politicians and en- 
trepreneurial admen”’ deter- 
mined to transform it into a 
“happy-land of yuppiedom — a 
grotesquerie where the young, 
upwardly-mobile middle class 
with fat salaries and expensive 
tastes are to be the centrepiece 
and soul...” 

In a new book, Workers City, 


‘subtitled The Real Glasgow 


Stands Up, the editor, Farquhar 
McClav. is scathing about the 


. Glasgow’s Garden Festival welcomes visitors 


alists, formed at the end.of 1985 
to promote the city through. 
“business consensus’. He talks 
enthusiastically of “political _ 
stability and wisdom’’ tran- 
scending individual interests. 
“Perhaps one of the reasons 
why so much has been 
achieved is that people have 
been more concerned with get- 
ting things done than claiming 
the credit.’’ (He doesn’t men- 
tion Mrs Thatcher, but the city 
establishment is irritated by 
her recent comments). 

The hype;-so. detested by: 
McClay,.is clearly working. On 
McDonald’s wall, a large map _ 
outlines 100 new and emerging 
office developments, worth ap- 


proaching £1 billion, Japanese : 


money and all. There are more 
in the pipeline, for financial 
services is the city’s big growth 
industry, employing almost. . 
50,000 people.. Pat Lally, leader 
of the council in this Labour 
city (Conservatives and SLD 


have only six of the 66 council: 


seats) is pleased to report that 
his authority is taking a lead. 


Astroturfed sports stadium, it 
has undoubtedly become a 
showpiece for the rest of Brit- 
ain, championed by Mr Hesel- 
tine, and by. the Prime Minister, 
who now takes much of the 
credit. 

« Gear, the east end renewal 
project, launched by a Labour. 


‘Government in 1976, might rep- 


resent the very antithesis of 
Thatcherism: intervention and 
pump-priming on a grand scale. 


‘But, on the admission ofits _ 
planners, success has been lim- 


ited. A private report, produced 
recently by the Edinburgh eco- 
nomic consultants, Pieda, for 


‘the Scottish Development 


Agency, found that while the 
area had been physically trans- 


‘formed, the project... “had 


not been able to offset substan- 
tially adverse economic change 
or materially influence the em- 


ployment prospects of local 


residents.” 
While housing had been sub- 


‘stantially improved, and house 


values increased, the report 
noted that unemployment con- 


Smiles better for some 


times question whether it is 
true, where the real jobs are, 
where all this building money 
is coming from. Yes, there is 
regeneration, but there’s also 
incredible poverty.” 

Visitors will barely catch a 
glimpse of this other Glasgow 
as they zoom towards the cen- 
tre on the M8 motorway to the 
Garden Festival, the vast new 
(council-built) Burrell Gallery 
in Pollok Park, or the Renais- 
sance and Impressionist paint- 
ings in the magnificent munici- 
pal Kelvingrove art gallery and 
museum. But Glasgow is also a 
city of high-rise flats and outer 
estate ghettoes, and unemploy- 
ment still stands at almost 
20 per cent overall; with the 
new jobs simply not matching 
the old skills. 

Of the 170,000 council houses 
in a city said to contain the 
largest public stock in western 
Europe, 40,000 are “at risk” 
through lack of maintenance 
while another 62,400 need ur- 
gent treatment for dampness. 
Overall, one third of the city’s 
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‘A happy-land of yuppiedom’ for the upwardly-mobile . 


Smiles better for some 


Working-class Glasgow is dying 
but the wine-bar economy 

flourishes. Peter Hetherington 
investigates a Scottish success 


HE PRIME Minister 

has found her urban 

success story —a 

‘Sumping, active, dy- 

namic, enterprising, 
successful city’. She only 
wishes Glaswegians would give 
political credit where it is due. 
But give them time. “Gradually. 
people will realise it is our poli- 
cies which have helped them — 
achieve the success they have,” 
she said on a recent visit to the 
city’s £49 million Garden 
Festival. 

When Michael Heseltine 
wants a model of enterprise for 
his urban crusade, he heads 
north as well — to the old in- 
dustrial east end of the city 
where the Glasgow Eastern 
Area Renewal Project (Gear) 
has helped to improve 4,000: . 
acres in a £500 million scheme 
led by the interventionist Scot- 
tish Development Agency. The 
initiative figured highly ina 


burgh’s August extravaganza, ~ 

To some locals, it is not sur 
prising that Betjeman’s i 
pride — “the finest Victorian 
architectural heritage in 
Europe” — should finally 
receive its just recognition. To 
others, the old working-class 
city is under attack, with “op- 
portunistic politicians and en- 
trepreneurial admen” deter- 
mined to transform it into a 
“happy-land of yuppiedom — a 
grotesquerie:where the young, 
upwardly-mobile middle class 
with fat salaries and expensive 
tastes are to be the centrepiece 
and soul...” 

In.a new-book, Workers City, 
subtitled The Real Glasgow 
Stands Up, the editor, Farquhar 
McClay, is scathing about the 
new city and the political con- 
sensus responsible for what he 
believes is a misconceived ‘‘cul- 
ture tag” out of reach of ordi- 


chary folk. Middle-class Glas- 


lasgow’s Garden Festiva 


alists, formed at the end.of 1985 
to promote the city through. 
“business consensus”. He talks 
enthusiastically of “political 
stability and wisdom” tran- 
scending individual interests. 
“Perhaps one of the reasons 
why so much has been 
achieved is that people have ~ 
been more concerned with get- 


ting things done than claiming | 
‘| Thatcherism: intervention and 


the credit.” (He doesn’t men- 
tion Mrs Thatcher, but the city 
establishment is irritated by 
her recent comments). 

The hype, so detested by: 
McClay, is clearly working. On 
McDonald’s wall, a large map 
outlines 100 new and emerging 
office developments, worth ap- 
proaching £1 billion, Japanese : 
money and all. There are more 
in the pipeline, for financial 
services is the city’s big growth. 
industry, employing almost .. 
50,000 people.. Pat Lally, leader 
of ‘the council in this Labour 
city (Conservatives and SLD 
have only six of the 66 council: 
seats) is pleased to report that 
his authority is taking a lead. 
They have tried, he. says, to 
create the conditions where 


business can thrive. “As social- . 


ists we might not like the soct- ' 
ety we’re living in, but we've 


omes visitors 


Scottish Academy 


Astroturfed sports stadium, it 
has undoubtedly become a 
showpiece for the rest of Brit- 
ain, championed by Mr Hesel- 
tine, and by. the Prime Minister, 
who now takes much of the 
credit. 

- Gear, the east end renewal 
project, launched by a Labour. 


‘Government in 1976, might rep- 


resent the very antithesis of 


pump-priming on a grand scale. 


-But, on the admission of its 


planners, success has been lim- 
ited. A private report, produced 
recently by the Edinburgh eco- 
nomic consultants, Pieda, for 


‘the Scottish Development 


Agency, found that while the 
area had been physically trans- 


‘formed, the project... “had 


not been able to offset substan- 
tially adverse economic change 
or materially influence the em- 


ployment Prospects of local 


residents.” 
While housing had been sub- 


“stantially improved, and house 


values increased, the report 
noted that unemployment con- 


.| tinued to rise in an area once 


dedicated to heavy engineering 


and manufacturing. In parts of 


Gear it now stands at 40 per 


.| cent and the report points out 
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times question whether it is 
true, where the real jobs are, 
where all this building money 
is coming from. Yes, there is 
regeneration, but there’s also 
incredible poverty.” 

Visitors will barely catch a 
glimpse of this other Glasgow 
as they zoom towards the cen- 
tre on the M8 motorway to the 
Garden Festival, the vast new 
(council-built) Burrell Gallery 
in Pollok Park, or the Renais- 
sance and Impressionist paint- 
ings in the magnificent munici- 
pal Kelvingrove art gallery and 
museum. But Glasgow is also a 
city of high-rise flats and outer 
estate ghettoes, and unemploy- 
ment still stands at almost 
20 per cent overall; with the 
new jobs simply not matching 
the old skills. 

Of the 170,000 council houses 
in a city said to contain the 
largest public stock in western 
Europe, 40,000 are “at risk” 
through lack of maintenance 
while another 62,400 need ur- 
gent treatment for dampness. 
Overall, one third of the city’s 
houses — 97,400 — are classed 


~as “below tolerable standards”. 


Largely as a result of its legacy 
of tenements which made it one 
of Europe’s most overcrowded 


film report by Heseltine — gow, he laments, is in the got to work with it to get-the that one change over the pro- cities, Glasgow has a capital 

turned reporter for BBC throes of regeneration: “the best deal.for the city. We had ject period was the “continued | debt of £720 million which costs 

Newsnight. wine bar economy is all we've | difficulty persuading develop- © | employment loss at a much £60 million annually to service. 
The Prince of Wales is got and it’s blossoming.” But ers to move in so we gave some | faster rate than in the period © Independent advisers esti- 


equally enthusiastic about the 
revival of Glasgow, which he 
places alongside the great 
American inner-city ventures 
he has visited as president-of 
Business In The Community. 
He thinks it is leading the way 
for Britain. 

_ There are times when it 
seems that much of the British 
establishment is jumping on 
this revivalist bandwagon. To 


working-class Glasgow is 
dying. 

To McClay’s apparent horror, 
the centre has become a huge 
office building site, Victoriana 
reflected in mirror glass and 
stainless steel, as Glasgow 
stakes its claim as a major fi- 
nancial centre. With the ero- 
sion of a manufacturing base, 


the service sector now employs. 


70 per cent of the 350,000 work- 


sites away and sold others at ¢ 
rock-bottom prices.” 

_ The result is plain to see in 
Glasgow’s Merchant City, a 
cluster of splendid old ware- ~ 
houses and offices near the cen- 
tre. Over 700 flats have been 
created, with hundreds more ~ 


pened businesses have been 


orn, restaurants — yes, and 
‘wine bars — ‘opened, whilea .. 
large design centre is planned 


prior to the project and at a 
faster rate than elsewhere in 
Glasgow.” 

To some, the Glasgow of 1988 


is a paradox: corporate wealth 


and power amassed alongside 
classic, and seemingly insolu- - 
ble, urban problems. To others, 
it has been over- hyped, its prob- 
lems glossed over by Mr Happy 
and. the now famous “Glas- 
gow’s Miles Better’’ slogan. 


mate that it will cost £3 billion 
to tackle house repairs. But the 
Government-is unsympathetic 
and penalises Glasgow annu- 
ally for ‘‘overspending”. It lost 
£1.1 million this year, £5 mil- - 
lion last. 

But after the bad years, when 
Victorian Glasgow’s treasures 
and attractions were obscured 
behind a seemingly endless 
media image of crime and dere- 


ministers, royalty and the rest, | ing in the city. ‘| in the old Sheriff Court To Bill Burdett-Coutts, direc- | liction, there are many who 
Glasgow — European City of David Macdonald, a soune, building. tor of the Mayfest festival, it is | would now echo the words of 
Culture in 1990 — has become a | executive with the Scottish De But what of the east end, a place of tremendous vitality John Mayne, a contemporary of 


-city reborn, with pace-setting 
‘renewal initiatives, grander 
commercial projects, and an ar- 
tistic revival embracing an 
‘annual festival, Mayfest, which 
is beginning to rival Edin- 


velopment Agency, has become 
a focus for the commercial 
revival. He heads an informal 
organisation called Glasgow 
Action — a committee of politi- 
cians, academics, and industri- 


barely half a mile away? With 
18,000 new and improved 
houses, small factories, sand- 
blasted and re-roofed tene- 
ments, new streets and bloom- 
ing flower beds, even an 


with a sense of cohesion, and 
an artistic revival, alien to 
other British cities. “But there 
is a simplistic view of this eco- 
nomic miracle called Glasgow,” 
he adds cautiously. “I some- 


Burns, who wrote of the city: 
Wow, sirs! 
It’s wonderfa’ to trace 
How commerce has improved 
the place. . 

But how much of it? 
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From the 


lyricism 
of Lewis 
Grassic 


Gibbon to 
the magic of 


Matt 


McGinn 


comes 
a new 


picture of... 


Song writer and folk-singer Matt McGinn 


WORKER CITY 


NEW book, 

called Workers 

City is an anthol- 

ogy of Glasgow writing 
which has work by 
more than 30 writers 
and covers almost 200 


years. 

The contributors range from 
Glasgow’s Radical Poet Sandy 
Rodget with his wonderful par- 
ody of one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
more nauseous pieces, written 
for George IV’s Scottish visit in 
1822, to a talking blues from 
the Rutherglen Drama Group. 

And there’s a nicely understated 
poem by James McFarlan, who 
seems to slide his message in behind 
the piece, rather than wallop you 
across the face with it while your’e 
reading. 

When read alongside Lewis 
Grassic Gibbon’s essay.on Glasgow 
it becomes obvious how little had 
changed in the 80 or so years that 
separated them. 


Promise 

McFarlan was 30 years old when 
he died, Gibbon was 35. And though 
both left a substantial body of work, 
the promise of what they could have 
written makes their death especially 
bitter. 

Matt McGinn is here, along 

. With his wife Janette and friends 
Dominic Behan, Freddy Anderson 
and Hamish Henderson. 

And Adam McNaughton’s Where 
Is The Glasgow is included, having 
survived its various bowdlerisations, 
including a particularly obnoxious 
one, framed and mounted, attribut- 
ed to Anon, with additional verses, 
that hardly scan never mind acutally 
rhyme, about lavatory chains made 
of string and our parents having 
guts. 

That sort of nonsense exposes 
what Workers City is about. For this 
anthology tries to fill what is becom- 
ing an increasingly obvious space in 
Glasgow’s continuing process of 
self-examination. 

For the nearer we get to 1990, the 
more obvious it becomes that there is 
an ever widening gulf between our 
City of Culture aspirations and the 
widespread poverty that continues to 
cripple a significant percentage of 
our population. 

The city’s image is being radi- 
cally altered. And as money pours 
in to certain developments 
amongst the sandblasted faces of 
Glasgow, the living conditions for 


savin, FOAM 


BY 
CARL MACDOUGALL 


the many less fortunate have 
lurched form crisis to crisis for 
something approaching 200 years, 
which is a cause for offence, not to 
Say anger, in many quarters. — 

And Workers’ City bills itself as 
an attempt to show something of the 
real Glasgow and its way of life, as 
well as the political and cultural val- 
ues it embodies. 

There is a lot of merit in the vol- 
ume itself and its intentions. It is, for 
example, a timely reminder that 
some elements of Glasgow’s popular 
culture are being busily swept under 
the carpet. And the link it suggests 
between public access to the arts and 
way the arts can affect political 
change and personal development 
offers a significant challenge to any- 
one even marginally involved in or- 
ganising events for 1990. 


Task 


The book sets itself a formidable 
task and could hardly have hoped 
either to cover the ground or be 
anything like an exhaustive survey. 
Even so, some opportunities have 
been missed and some questions 
raised by what’s been used and how 
they’ve used it. 


The book’s brief was nothing if 
not broad and with so little space 
they could hardly have developed a 
single aspect of it. So Workers City 
has fallen between a number of dif- 
ferent stools, 


Individual articles like John Tay- 


lor Caldweil’s readable and well re- - 


searched history of Free Speech on 
Glasgow Green are excellent. But by 
combining a miscellany of drama, 
poetry, prose, reportage and opinion 
they have given’ themselves little 
chance of creating a coherent collec- 
tion, of stressing similar subjects or 
approaches or of allowing paralels to 
be drawn across disciplines and 
viewpoints, which was surely one of 
the book’s objectives. 


Strong personal observations are 
placed alongside work with a nation- 
al or even international perspective 
and there is very little a reader, espe- 


cially an uninformed reader, can use 
to draw an overall picture of 


Glasgow. 
Appetites 


This book could have whetted 
some appetites for information on 
many under-publicised and signifi- 
cant areas in Glasgow’s make up, 
but it took on too much. By combin- 
ing a popular history of the left in 
Scotland and Glasgow, with a record 
of the changing fact of Glasgow and 
an anthology of radical fiction, the 
book succeeds in obscuring its stated 
aims. 


Each of these areas and others not 
mentioned which the book touches 
on, need to be covered and the peo- 
ple in this book could well fit into 
separate books on these subjects. 


Rather than trying to cram every- 
thing into just over a hundred and 
fifty pages they would have been 
better with a narrower, sharper 
focus. 


Meaning 


Specific dates for some of the arti- 
cles would have been invaluable and 
an intelligent use of editor’s notes 
and bioghraphies could have given 
many of the pieces a deeper meaning. 


Phil McPhee’s article on Hutchie 
E for example or the excellent un- 
credited Drumchapel Starter Pack 
lose much of their effect for a reader 
with no background knowledge of 
the areas they cover. This is a serious 
fault in a book which seems to be 
setting out to evangelise. and one 
wonders why the technique of the 
fine introduction to Ethel MacDon- 
ald’s speech was not used through- 
out the collection. 


It is sad, not to say disturbing, 
that the view of Glasgow we find 
here is largely male and exclusive- 
ly white, for taken individually the 
material is often of a very high 
standard, though the quality of the 
fiction is a little uneven. 


The book appears to be unsure of 
its intended audience and despite its 
very clearly stated intentions has 
done little more than gather together 
what is in some cases a curious col- 
lection of work with Glasgow and 
dissent as a broad theme.. 


For all its good intentions and its 
possible influence on further work 
into a neglected area, Workers City 
may in the long run be a sign of 
hope, and it is unfortunate that in 
trying to do too much it has lessened 
its impact. 
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reappearance. 

There’are two othier for- 
mer pupils wanted by the 
present head teacher. Mrs 
Edna Meikle. She said: 
“The first two children en- 
rolled were Jean Balfour, 
who lived at Castlemilk 
Drive, and William Fisher, 
of Ashcroft Drive. 

“We're planning golden 
jubilee celebrations and 
trying to get as many of 
the first intake as possible. 
We don’t know what hap- 

pened to them but some- 
ody must know or can 
put us in touch with 
them.” 

Actually the school is 
older than 50. It opened 
first in temporary accom- 

_ modation im Castlemilk 
pan but didn’t move to 
a building until 
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AN UNKNOWN song by 


‘Matt McGinn is to be pub- 


lished in a remarkable 


book — which is to have 


an even more remarkable 
launch — next month. 
The book is Workers’ City, an 
anthology by working-class artists, 
poets, and writers in praise of Glas- 
gow. It is edited by Farquhar 


McLean. 9 Hp ++0 Ho HO 
‘McGinn’s unpublished song is called 


BAILIE’S.S 


A’ Fur the Sake O° a Pub Licence. It is the 


sad tale of a bailie on the Licensing Board, 


who takes bribes to ensure that certain 
licensees kept their pubs open and is sent 
for a two-year holiday at Barlinnie. 
Farquhar McLean told me today: “It is 
a true story and the fact that it was never 


‘published — not even in the book about 


Matt now on sale — could have had 
something to do with the libel laws. 

“The bailie is named in the song and I 
don’t know if he’s still alive. Matt wrote 
about 2000 songs so it’s not surprising 
that some of them might still have to 
come to light. His widow, Janet, gave us 
this one.” 


[eave O4 
McLean, a poet, Ae genes. ang 

author of radio plays living at 

Park, contributes along with the likes eat 

Hamish Henderson, founder of wihe 

School of Scottish Studies at Edinburgh 

University, Dominic Behan, and Janet 

McGinn herself. 

’ Mrs McGinn writes about the time she 

ran the Citizens’ Advice Bureau at 


‘Castlemilk. 


Workers’ City is to be launched at the 
Scotia|Bar in Stockwell Street in mid-May 
and is being published by Clydeside Press 
at Glasgow Cross. 


Fanquhar McLean said: ‘“‘There 


ON 
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Couldn’t be a more appropriate place Az 
present it tothe public. That’s a real. 
working-class pub as opposed to the plas- 
tic places which working people don’t go 
ie across Argyle Street in the Merchant 

‘ity. 


“There’s a lot of talk at the moment 
about Culture City and what theatres and 
museums are going to be doing in 1990. 
This book will be a sort of an antidote to 
that, an attempt to pec Glasgow’s feet 
on the ground, 


“It’s a celebration of sid working man 
in art and history. And a celebration of 
Glasgow as a city for the working man.” 
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City artists paint depressing 
picture of culture shocks 


EAMONN P. O’NEILL reports on the 


new barrage of criticism flying over 


Glasgow as it prepares to 
celebrate its Year of Culture in 1990 


City of Culture 1990’ celebra- 

tions have said they are taking 
no notice of criticism flung their 
way since the title was awarded two 
years ago. The criticism has come 
from various sources. Some have 
openly attacked the two local La- 
bour-controlled councils, 
Strathclyde region and’ Glasgow dis- 
trict, for their apparently blind 
enthusiasm to spend vast sums of 
money promoting the 365-day festi- 
val. While these two bodies talk in 
terms of millions of pounds, Bob 
Palmer, the Year of Culture direc- 
tor, revealed recently that central 
Government is contributing a paltry 
£500,000 despite Glasgow being the 
UK’s nomination. 

Other critics have been quick to 
point out that the type or brand of 
Glaswegian culture being promoted 
is far from popular. They argue that 
the unique working-class heritage 
of the city is being smothered and 
replaced by a more recently discov- 
ered wine-bar tradition. 

One of the centre pieces of the 
Year of Culture is the Merchant City 
which has been held up as a shining 
exmaple of the ‘New’ Glasgow. 


Te organisers of the ‘Glasgow 


Critics have been swift to respond to 


this claim by emphasising that the 
area will be used to sell goods and 
provide services far beyond the av- 
erage Glaswegian pocket. One 
example is the proposed develop- 
ment of a Studio and Designer 
Quarter where it is hoped, say the 
planners, ‘the emphasis in the Glas- 
gow Quarter should be on luxury 
designer items which act as a tourist 
draw’. 

While the organisers of the Year 
of Culture might be able to laugh off 
suggestions that the district and re- 
gional councils are embracing and 
promoting a right wing yuppie-cul- 
ture, they must feel a little 
uncomfortable with the latest round 
of criticism. It has not come from 
local politicans or left wing econo- 
mists, but from the city’s cultural 
community itself. 


Council 


£50, 


COMPETITION 
PAINTINGS FOR GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL CONCERT HALL 


Asanaddition to the new Glasgow International Concert Hall, 
due to open in 1990, Strathclyde Regional Council is 
sponsoring an open competition for two large-scale mural 
paintings to hang in the foyer. 
The paintings, each to filla wall measuring around eight metres 
by three and a half metres, are to be based on 
a Strathclyde theme. 

Artists are asked to submit slides showing examples of their 
work, along with a curriculum vitae and preliminary designs 
for the paintings. Entries will be considered by an advisory 
panel who will select eight to ten painters to prepare detailed 
design proposals for a fee of £500. 

From these, the panel will select the artist who will complete 
the commission. A sum of £50,000 will be awarded to the winner. 
Final date for entries Monday 16 October 1989. 

For further information and briefing materials, contact the 
co-ordinator: 
Co-ordinator GICH Painting Competition, 


Woodside Secondary School, 147 Berkeley Street, 
Glasgow G3 7HP. Tel: 041 226 4026 


Strathclyde 
fa @ Regional 


A Strathclyde Regional Council contribution 
to the 1990 City of Culture celebrations 


According to Glasgow writer Far- 
quhar McLay who edited the 
surprisingly successful and contro- 
versial book ‘Workers City — The 
Real Glasgow Stands Up’, it was his 
first move which set the tone of the 
debate which followed. ‘I was the 
first to say ‘‘no there is something 
far wrong here.’’ How could anyone 
live with themselves with the 
knowledge that their councils are 
funding this Year of Culture non- 
sense to the tune of tens of millions 
when social conditions in Glasgow 
are still so bad? I certainly couldn’t. 
You’ve got to remember that of the 
total council housing stock — sup- 
posed to be the largest council 
housing stock in Western Europe — 
no less than a third, about 95,000 
homes, are officially classed as “‘be- 
low a tolerable standard”’. 

‘Now add to that statistic the type 
of thinking which seems to exist 
among those who hold the purse 
strings. It’s a type of thinking which 
led the council to spend thousands 
of pounds restoring the facade of the 
Talbot Centre in Govan when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales drove 
past it on their way to the Garden 
Festival. 

Inside the Talbot Centre the 
conditions for the homeless people 
who go there every night are really 
bad. You’ve only to ask the staff, 
they’ll soon tell you, that the money 
would have been better spent on 
refurbishing the interior, instead of 
the exterior. It’s this type of think- 
ing which is behind the Year of 
Culture. 

‘The real Glaswegians, the ones 
who live in the ‘‘no-go”’ areas of 
Drumchapel, Castlemilk or 
Easterhouse feel that the culture 
brand being promoted has little or 
nothing to do with them. We should 
be exporting a vision of Glasgow 
which has some historical integrity, 
not one which has wet-cement be- 
cause it’s only half-built. The eyes 
of the world will be on Glasgow next 
year and what will they see? They'll 
see the Bolshoi Ballet and Pavarotti. 


000 


GLASGOW 1990 


Pavarotti: one of the star attractions of the Year of Culture. 


‘Now what’s uniquely ‘‘Glas- 
gow” about them? Perhaps the 
organisers might have been better to 
bring all the little community artists 
and theatres into the city centre, 
give them star billing in the new 
concert hall which is costing count- 
less millions of pounds and then 
booking the Bolshoi et al into the 
housing schemes. That would have 
brought it all down to human di- 
mensions, don’t you think?’ 

A recent independent study car- 
ried out by John Myerscough 
looked into the long-term economic 
benefits of the Year of Culture. Sus- 
tained investment in the arts sector 
in Glasgow, the report argues, 
would ‘... produce a pay-off of 
5,500 extra jobs by the end of a five- 
year development period’. 

Despite this optimism, Farquhar 
McLay remains extremely sceptical: 
‘It might just be worthwhile re- 
membering that the city of 
Edinburgh is the cultural capital of 
the world for three weeks every 
August, and has been for a very long 
time. Yet that doesn’t seem to have 


done much for the poverty in 


Craigmillar, Pilton or Wester Hai- 
les. Ask the people who live there.’ 


It’s not only writers who have an 
axe to grind. Artists and sculptors 
from the long established and highly 
respected Glasgow Group are find- 
ing themselves squeezed out of the 
1990 diary. The group’s president, 
James Spence, is publicly comparing 
their position to ‘a football team 
without a park in their own territo- 
ry’. Despite their reputation, the 
Glasgow Group’s prospects of find- 
ing a place to exhibit their work 
seem remote. 

James Spence, who has been with 


the Group for some 32 years, has 
said: ‘It’s all very disappointing. I 
would have thought visitors from 
abroad would be seeking, as well as 
international fare, a sampling of 
what Glasgow and Scotland have to 
offer — the local flavour. We do feel 
that we have contributed something 
to this city. It would be a pity to 


wipe us out during this important | 


year.’ . 
Ken Currie, 29, has been called 
‘the future of Glasgow Art’. He 
modestly laughs that off, but cannot 
deny that his work has attracted the 
attention of European critics which 
has rarely been matched. He. was 
commissioned in 1987 to produce 
works for the Glasgow People’s Pal- 
ace Museum to commemorate ‘200 


- years of Labour History in Glas- 


gow’. His efforts were highly 
praised. 

Last summer, Currie held an ex- 
hibition in the Third Eye Centre in 
Glasgow before taking much of it to 
a September showing in Berlin. 
Again it was warmly received. The 
visual art community in Glasgow 
predicted he would have a major 
exhibition in his home town in 1990. 
This will not happen, because Ken 
Currie has had to go to London 
instead. 

‘I was hoping to take part in an 
exhibition which the Glasgow 
School of Art, where I studied for 
five years, was organising,’ he said. 
‘The idea behind the show was that 
it would exhibit the work of major 
Glasgow artists who had left the 
school within the past 10 years. 

‘The theme of the exhibition was 
also very important. It was going to 
be titled ‘Language of Issues”. This 
meant that contemporary social and 
political issues would be tackled by 


all the chosen artists. This concept is 
new to Glasgow and indeed Scotland 
as a whole, but it has already been 
addressed by major European art- 
ists. Thus the exhibition, during the 
European Year of Culture, was go- 
ing to be staged in the cultural 
capital, Glasgow. 

‘The organisers had planned it so 
that the Old Museum of Transport 
would be used and a vast quality 
catalogue had been. put 
together . . . but it all fell through 
when the Glasgow School of Art had 
to withdraw, following the slashing 
of its financial funding from the 
Scottish Office. 

‘In other words, central Govern- 
ment, which is giving little enough 
to the whole thing already, more or 
less stopped all of Glasgow’s major 
young artists, many of whom are the 
finest in Europe don’t forget, from 
exhibiting in their own city when 
it’s the so-called cultural capital of 
Europe. At that point I realised the 
chances of me having an exhibition 
in my home town were almost nil, so 
when the opportunity came to open 
late next year in London in a solo 
show, I just took it. 

‘?’m working towards that at the 
moment and to be perfectly honest 
I’m doing my best to ignore the 
whole hype of the City of Culture. I 
know for a fact that there are going 
to be a lot of people flying into. 
Glasgow from all over the world, 
who will be expecting to see the 
work of all these young Glasgow 
artists who they have heard so much 
about in the past 10 years. But 
they’re in for a big shock, because 
there won’t be any around. 

‘The only work on show will be 
various individual exhibitions and 
some of those terrible billboard type 
commissions which I rate as fifth- 
rate art. By putting art on those 
things, the organisers are, in effect, 
trying to dilute it for the masses. 
What they should be doing is in- 
creasing accessibility and 
maintaining quality. Instead what 
we will have is populism. 

‘The organisers seem to have 
compromised because there won’t 
be any exhibits of works which the 
people of Glasgow can feel have a 
message just for them. We might get 
a Year of Culture here next year, 
but whether it will have anything to 
do with Glasgow is another ques- 
tion. If we don’t try and right the 
situation by making our feelings 
known, then we’re just as bad as 
those we are complaining about.’ 

Clearly, as far as the visual arts for 
1990 in Glasgow go, both the Glas- 
gow Group and Ken Currie and his 
peers feel that the City of Culture 
organisers have somewhat missed 
the bus by not organising a suitable 
venue for either of them to show 
what members of the Glasgow arts 
community have been doing. This 
quite neatly mirrors Farquhar 
McLay’s insistence that home 
grown cultural quality is being 
passed over for imported Glaswe- 
gian culture. 

A little story recently entered 
Glasgow folklore which illustrates 
the situation. A wee Glasgow man is 
said to have wandered into one of 
the city’s tourist offices and de- 
manded to speak to someone who 
could tell him where they were 
building this ‘City of Culture thing 
that everyone is talking about’. The 
organisers of next year’s celebra- 
tions would laugh at the story and 
say that the wee man was obviously 
getting mixed up with the Garden 
Festival site. But critics like Far- 
quhar McLay would probably 
compare the man to the little boy in 
another famous story who dared to 
say: ‘Look everybody, the Emperor 
is wearing no clothes!’ 


For Judith has not one set—but TWO sets 


of twins. 


_The first pair, Antonia and Edward, four, caused 
mild surprise—for there was no history of twins in 
| either Judith’s or her husband Niall’s family. 


hs 


The second set, Nicholas and 
Virginia, now 10 months, were 
an even bigger shock — for 
medical experts had assured 
Judith that twins rarely appear 
twice in the same family. 


CLUB 
“They’re a handful but 
extremely delightful,’ said 
Judith. “We also have an older 


child, Mark, who is six, so you 


can imagine life is extremely 
hectic.” 
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Mum Judith Scott has her hands full with 10-month-old twins Virginia and Nicholas, twins Edward and Antonia an 


OTHER-OF-FIVE Judith Scott has a 
rare family, according to doctors. 


~~ 


Judith qualifies for 
membership of a 


a 
very special club 


Judith, 33, of Newlands, 
Glasgow, is a member of the 
Scottish Twins Club. 

She said: “People joke that 
we could start a twins club of our 
own. I'm a former nurse and 


when I did my children’s training 
I never dreamt I would put it to 
such good use. 

“During the past six years I 
have changed and washed more 
than 20,000 nappies! And not 


d six-year-old Mark at the back. 
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one of them disposable! 


“Taking the children out for a 
walk is like organising the 
ascent of Everest. The young 
twins go in their twin pram. The 
older ones help push the pram 
and Mark runs in front. 


“I certainly didn’t intend to 
have two sets of twins. After the 
first set were born doctors 
assured me my chances of 
having more were very slim. . 


“T think we’ll call a halt at five 
children. You never know, it 
could be triplets next time 
round!” 


Dr Elaine Melrose, of Glasgow 
Royal Maternity Hospital, who 
studies twin births, said: 
“Double twins in families are 


rare» 


| 
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nd controlied by the 
m 1920 to 1922, and 
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n of relief, and the 
e author's evidence 
ler a mass revolt of 


suggests that his prominent role during the CP’s anti-war period before the German 
invasion of the Soviet Union had gone against him once the party had thrown itself into 
the national war effort. This is a theme to which he returns elsewhere in the book, 
arguing that the party’s loss of support and descent into ‘revisionism’ in later years was 
traceable in part to a mass recruitment in the early forties in which ideological training 
was neglected; new members were not taught that the party had been correct to oppose 


‘oltish Labour MPs 
8 period. 

th century are exa- 
907-9, 1920-2 and 
analysed in depth. 
nthe way in which 
ssures both within 
lion of health and 
marred only by its 
inany depth, bya 
ithree, unbelieva- 
or £30. This, how- 
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the war in its first two years. 

Still close to the party after expulsion, Trory is also interesting on its 1945 Congress 
where party leader Harry Pollitt came under criticism for a pamphlet published the 
previous year calling for continued coalition after the war with progressive Tories. 
Referring back to Pollitt’s famous (but ill-fated) defence of a pro-war line at the the 
outbreak of war, Trory remarks that. if some members had had their way, Pollitt’s 
pamphlet How to Win the Peace would have suffered the same fate as his earlier How to 
Win the War. Trory’s exclusion from the party during’ this period necessitates his 
reliance on published sources but he also raises interesting questions on the seeds of the 
later British Road to Socialism strategy and the influence of ‘Browderism’ in the British 
Party. 

This volume raises other points of interest, particularly concerning racial prejudice 
and anti-Semitic activity during the war. But asthe recollections of aCommunist, War of 


ient of twentieth- Liberation tells us far too little about life in the party and is more concerned to attempt 
to revive the uncritical pro-Sovietism which underpinned much of its commitment to 
the war against fascism. 
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j: The Real Glasgow Stands Up, Glasgow: Clydeside 
20572 2. 


Professional historians spend most of their lives destroying popular legends and creating 


Farquhar McLay (ed.), Worke 
Press, 1988, ae 57, $2.95, IS! 


b; alternative mythologies. One of the most powerful features of Scottish political life is 
<rupulous histor- a the refusal of activists to accept such judgements by intellectuals. This collection of 
e greater part of 2 stories, songs and gritty Glasgow humour is an attempt to express the real voice of this 
aoour Monthly, 3 proletarian city. In his uncompromising introduction, Farquhar McLay assails the deve- 


he one hand and 
ring correctness 
Britain. Trory is 


lopers who are presently marketing Glasgow as the ‘Culture City’ of the 1990s, betraying 
the authentic style of Glasgow and substituting a synthetic heritage attractive to the 
yuppie incomers. The collection is very successful in showing that the real renaissance 


documentation of Scottish culture is to be found in the desolate wastelands of Drumchapel, Castlemilk, 
issacre of Polish i Parkhead and Gorbals rather than the trendy wine bars of the west end. McLay’s pcems, 
it to be confused Behan’s insights and the brief biography of Ethel MacDonald reveal the bitter integrity 


er to admitting 


cy, asecondary 
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of the Scottish left and its search for a future amidst the ruins of industrial Clydeside and 
the rise of a fashionable merchant city run by entrepreneurs and machine politicians. 
These pieces, which include Caldwell’s essay on Glasgow Green and Jim Young's 
celebration of popular culture, also suggest some of the weaknesses of Scottish socia- 
lism. The biting humour and well-directed anger of the essays on modern housing estates 
(bleak monuments to a city of rent strikers) is an indictment of Labour and Communist 


its main figure, t politics as much as an attack on the eviction of the working class from the centre of 
chill for British ; Glasgow. They also explain the remarkable success of anarchist and syndicalist politics 

: on the libertarian left in Scotland, isolated from the British state and suspicious of local 
sresting for the Labour. If there is a distinctive Scottish style of expression and poiiticai choice then it 
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has to develop from the experience of defeat and decline as well as celebrating those 
who defended socialist principles in the past. What realistically is the economic future 
for west Scotland in the twenty-first century? The Unemployed Writers’ Group express 
all the grim realism of the Caterpillar workers, but they end only with a refusal to mourn 
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on the death of a plant. What is needed now is some form of struggle and organisation 
which will give the people of Glasgow more than heroic memories and moral certainties, 
The poll tax conflict may just do that. 


University of Exeter JOSEPH MELLING 


Joan Wallach Scott, Gender, and the Politics of History, Columbia University Press, 
1988, pp.242, $29.00, ISBN 0231 06554 X. 


Although the last two decades have witnessed great advances in uncovering the lives of 
women in the past, centuries of neglect have by no means been righted. New facts have 
documented the existence of women but have not changed the importance attached to 
women's activities; the separate treatment of women in history has even served to 
confirm their marginal and particularised role in relation to that of men. Scott rightly 
argues that the limited impact which the expansion of women's history has had on 
historical studies generally can only be understood by enquiring how gender hierarchies 
are constructed, legitimated, challenged and maintained and by seeing history itself not 
as a neutral means of understanding the world but as contributing to the process by 
which gender knowledge and power are produced. For Scott the way forward lies in 
incorporating a more radical epistemology into feminist history. Post-structuralism (or 
at least some of the approaches associated with Foucault and Derrida) can, Scott argues, 
offer feminism a powerful analytic perspective by exposing the illusion of the perma- 


originally published as less theoretical pieces have here been revised to emphasise the 
relative status of ali knowledge, the links between knowledge and power and the politi- 
cal nature of the construction of meaning, particularly that of sexual difference. For 
Stott gender is a central analytical tool as it suggests that relationships between the 
sexes are a primary aspect of social organisation. Sexual difference follows from neither 
economic and demographic pressures (as Marxist feminists might suggest) nor from phy- 
sical difference (as patriarchy theorists in the last instance would maintain). Scott also 
criticises the binary oppositions embedded in psychoanalytical approaches stressing 
instead the social nature of gender construction and reconstruction and the analytic and 
political promise of post-structuralism. 

Two chapters criticise the work of Gareth Steadman Jones and E.P. Thompson respec- 
tively by questioning how and why gender has been ignored in their studies of class. 
Scott agrees with Steadman Jones that there is no social reality outside or prior to lan- 
guage, that it is politics that produce consciousness and that the backgrounds, interests 
and structural positions of members of'a movement cannot explain its emergence or 
decline. Where she disagrees is over Jones’ narrow definition of politics. Politics should 


trate on collective movements aimed at formal participation in government. 

Three chapters are based on research on nineteenth-century France including an exa- 
mination of the political purposes and ideological biases of official recording of women’s 
work, and a study of the portrayal of women workers in political economy which set 
them aside as deviants and made thema social problem. The third article on the Parisian 
garment trades in 1848 was excellent and thought-provoking when it first appeared in 
1984 but it is here reconceived and rewritten in a way which gives it much greater 
analytical clout. It is in this piece that Scott's Stress on the wider definition of the politi- 
cal becomes obvious. Politics is not a contest over formal participation in government 
but a series of contests about power and knowledge that deal variously and often simul- 
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E.. a city given to expansive gestures, 
: the events in Glasgow’s European City of 
Culture year are on a grand scale. More 
than 2,000 shows will be spread before 10 
million people at a cost of £50 million. All 
over Glasgow, new meanings have been 
given to the post-theatre drink, with bars 
open until two in the morning, although 
Sauchiehall Street, once the symbol of 
Friday night excess, is now a lamb-like 
| boulevard, where unaccompanied ladies 
are unpestered. 
Mention the old image of Glasgow, of a 
street-fighting child-molester with its un- 
| employed finger in a chip-shop till, and the 
city’s promoters will boast that Glasgow 
now has the second largest Sheriff court in 
Europe and will soon have an enormous 
lock-up police station where the Gorbals 
used to be. 

Of all the exhibitions, the current 
favourite, just opened, is ‘Glasgow’s Glas- 
gow’, a history of the city which gave the 
world Tobias Smollett’s writing, James 
Watt’s steam engines, Adam Smith’s eco- 
nomics and John Shanks’s lavatories. Here 
is the Barras, the depressed area which 
gave birth to The Slosh, the Sixties craze 
for Conga-dancers who couldn’t dance. It 
is an exhibition as spectacular in variety, if 
not size, as those of 1884, 1901 and 1911, 
when Glasgow was still the ‘second city of 
the Empire’. What does it matter if, among 

the exhibits, the Shanks’s simulated bath- 
room has run out of water, that Glasgow 
University’s induction coil interactor has 
been vandalised and that the wind-up 
‘nostalgia machine’, a what-the-butler-saw 
contraption, has broken down? To the 
visitors who have paid £4 each, not a lot. 
| But outside I ran into a group of six 
| huddled in the sleeting rain, clutching their 
banners, to whom it matters rather more. 


A lot of con 
going on in 
Glasgow 


Rory Knight Bruce 


‘Boycott this Yuppie fraud’, says one 
message. “There’s a lot of con going on in 
Glasgow,’ sounds another, mocking the 
Saatchi advertising jingle: ‘There’s a lot 
going on in Glasgow.’ 


One of the six, indistinguishable from. 


the rest in drab clothes that Oxfam would 
reject, is James Kelman, the 43-year-old 
author whose sixth book A Disaffection 
was shortlisted for last year’s Booker Prize. 
(The Booker critics sourly dubbed him 
‘Billy Connolly with philosophy’.) ‘To me 


it’s heresy,” Kelman says of Glasgow’s’ 


cultural gorgings. 

He continues his theme in MacSorley’s 
bar in Midland Street, where he is joined 
by fellow writer Farquhar McLay, who 
looks like an unshaven Kingsley Amis, and 
the veteran Clydeside poet Freddy Ander- 
son, who has a long beard, beret and 
full-length purple coat, topped by a black 
knit ruff. 

‘Serious art and writing in the City of 
Culture has taken some fatal knocks,’ says 
McLay. ‘Those who draw attention to it 
are put down as spoilsports.’ But his 
argument is economic as well as cultural. 
Glasgow has a reputation for offering free 
shows to its citizens. Its galas and miners’ 


fairs are still an essential part of the city’s 
fabric, despite the dearth of miners to lend | 
them authenticity. Of Strathclyde’s three 
million residents few are involved in the 
City of Culture, according to this im- 
promptu seminar. Yet Glaswegians have 
contributed £20 million to the City council 
towards the cost of the cultural year. 
It was Burns who wrote: 


A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast! 

Courts for cowards were erected 
Churches built to please the priest. 


The MacSorley bar philosophy feels that 
festivals were made for frauds, that Glas- 
gow has been given over to tourism, 
property speculators and marketing men 
desperate to lure financial institutions to | 
the Clyde who will then fail to put any 
money back into the community. (Freddy 
Anderson’s answer is to quote Byron and 
Shelley at length under his breath and hope 
he lives until 1991 when the City of Culture 
year will at last be over). 

It is a philosophy which has not received 
wide support, which saddens Kelman, no 
champagne socialist. On the contrary, he | 
drinks Johnny Walker Black Label, 
smokes Player’s untipped, and winds down 
from his writing in the Scotia bar, where 
Clydeside poets come to water. 

The foundation for such bitterness lies 
not just in what is happening during the 
City of Culture year, but in what has not 
happened in such areas of Glasgow as 
Castlemilk, Drumchapel and Easterhouse. 
They make up a sizeable part of Glasgow’s 
170,000 council houses, mainly built in the 
Fifties and called The Schemes. They are 
the largest council house tracts in Europe, 
and in a condition of dereliction not found 
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Pavarotti performs to the delight of opera lovers at his sell-out concert in Glasgow last night. 


Pavarotti fans’ 
tenor praised 


By ANDREW YOUNG, 
Entertainments Editor 


SCOTTISH opera lovers last 
night heeded the warning given 
by the “Big Man” — Luciano 
Pavarotti — and turned up on 
time to hear his sell-out concert in 
the Scottish Exhibition and Con- 
ference Centre in Glasgow. 


Having threatened to lock the 
doors of the hall on latecomers, 
regardless of whether they had 
paid £75 for a ticket, only a hand- 
ful of people risked the wrath of 
the concert organisers and securi- 
ty men by turning up a few 
minutes after the deadline for en- 
try —- but they still got in. ~ 


Despite traffic problems 
around the venue, Strathclyde 
Police reported few problems and 
praised the vast majority of the 
audience for leaving extra time 
for their journeys. A_ police 


spokesman said: ‘Most people 
did what they were asked by Mr 
Pavarotti and came early. Per- 
haps we should ask him to 
Glasgow more often.” 

Earlier, 5000 leaflets bearing a 
copy of a letter protesting at the 
prices being charged for the con- 
cert were distributed to people 
arriving for the concert by the 
Workers City Group. 

A panel on the leaflets con- 


tained the words: ‘‘After 
Pavarotti, back to 
Poveroty .. . Homes First!” 


The leaflet emphasised that, as 


distinct from the Pavarotti tickets 
last night, the tickets would be 
free for a meeting in the Winter 
Gardens of the People’s Palace 
on Sunday week when issues such 
as: “The scandalous story of 
Glasgow housing, with speakers, 
play extracts, and singers will be 
on the bill.” 

A registered package contain- 
ing a copy of the letter was also 
sent to Pavarotti, together with a 
T-shirt and the motto: ““There’s a 
lot of con going on in 1990.” 

The letter was written in Italian 
and the leaflet contained a trans- 


Thatcher == 


Picture: JAMES CONNOR 


lation which read: “‘Dear 
Luciano Pavarotti, we wish to 
welcome you to Glasgow, the 
workers’ city, and to tell you that 
your beautiful music is loved by 
very many Scots people... all 
of whom wish to hear you in 
person tonight.” 

However, it said, this was not 
possible because the price of a 
ticket “amounted to a week’s in- 
come for many of our poorest 
people. Also, tickets were not 
available to all because most were 
allocated to Scottish Opera or to 
a London agency.” 

It continued: “We hope you 
will accept our gift (a T-shirt) 
bearing Glasgow’s new motto, 
There’s a lot of con going on in 
1990. We appeal to you to come 
back again to our city and to let 
the working class people of Glas- 
gow hear you sing for free. Let 
Pavarotti sing for all the people”’ 
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Baffling philistinism 


A YEAR of culture is a fine thing provided 
we don’t undervalue our more durable 
assets. The People’s Palace in Glasgow 
Green this weekend rewarded the consid- 
erable number of people who resisted the 
temptations of the May sunshine to view the 
re-creation of the home of a seventeenth- 
century city merchant and a 1950s news- 
agent’s shop, to name but a couple of 
the museum’s permanent attractions. The 
Winter Gardens looked equally splendid in 
summer. Everyone, old and young, Glaswe- 
gians and others, enjoyed themselves thor- 
oughly and a visiting professor of history 
from one of the leading universities in 
the United States declared himself both 
enchanted and impressed. 

There is certainly something wrong if, in 
Glasgow’s year as European capital of 
culture, a museum so central to the city’s 
experience, and so rewarding to visitors, 
does not play a central part. And yet, sadly 
for Glasgow as well as for the People’s 
Palace, such seems to be the case. The 
Burrell collection, enhanced by the current 
Pissarro .exhibition, and the bold and 
imaginative realignments at Kelvingrove 
deserve all the publicity coming their way; 
but the People’s Palace does not deserve its 
relative neglect, any more than it deserves its 
equally chronic shortfall in funding. 


That is bad enough, but what is really 
intolerable is that controversy should 
surround the curatorship of the museum in 
this of all years. Every regular or even 
occasional visitor to the museum over the 
past decade must appreciate the trans- 
formation wrought by Elspeth King along 
with her administrative assistant Michael 
Donnelly. Not everyone may recognise the 
extent of her achievements in rescuing 
Glasgow artefacts from the rubbish dumps 
and from vandalism, or may be aware of the 
academic respect accorded internationally 
to her judgment and knowledge. It is hard to 
explain why she has been obliged to reapply 
for her own post and in the event has been 
turned down; and even if you accept the 
technicality that this is a new post, it is no 
discredit to the excellently qualified Mark 
O’Neill to say that there could be no better 
candidate for the position of the city’s 
keeper of social history than Elspeth King 
herself. The claim of the Conservative group 
leader that the museum is “a shrine of 
socialism” makes no sense at all to anyone 
familiar with its splendid diversity, with a 
place for everything from the city’s early 
ecclesiastical history to Orange lodges. It 
is ironic that philistinism of the narrowest 
kind should prevail in our year of European 
culture. 
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Workers City hij 


ANDREW McKENZIE reports 
on.claims that real Glasgow 
has been conned in 1990. 
eS ae ee 


IT IS unlikely that pride of place 
will be given, in Luciano 
Pavarotti’s extensive wardrobe, 
to a T-shirt bearing the slogan 
‘THERE’S A LOT OF CON 
GOWING ON IN 1990’, a gar- 
ment left for him at the Scottish 
Exhibition and Conference Cen- 
tre where he performed last 
month. But, assuming the out- 
sized item reached its intended 
target, it will have apprised him 
of the fact that not everyone 
thinks the 1990 jamboree is a 
matter for unequivocal celebra- 
tion. Far from it. 

Pavarotti’s present was made 
courtesy of a small but belligerent 
band calling itself the Workers City 
Group whose members picketed The 
Voice’s concerts and also staged a 
protest outside the ‘Glasgow’s Glas- 
gow’ exhibition amid the arches be- 
neath Central Station. Leaflets were 
distributed, banners were raised, as- 
sumptions were challenged, and self- 
congratulation was given a short but 


sharp reminder that there is another 
Glasgow — what protesters would 
call a truer Glasgow — to which the 
1990 extravaganza means precisely 
nothing. 

Loosely comprising contributors 
to ‘Workers City: The Real Glasgow 
Stands Up’, an anthology of works 
published by the Clydeside Press in 
1988 to broadcast ‘the real voice of 
Glasgow’, the group is producing a 
monthly freesheet — “The Glasgow 
Keelie?’ — and intends to stage 
monthly cultural events designed to 
reflect the true culture of the city. It 
recognises that it can do little more 
than raise consciousness but it be- 
lieves, with the hype and hyperbole 
threatening to bury all, that some- 
thing needs to be done. 

‘We've not got any high aspira- 
tions; we’re just ordinary people; we 
don’t think we’re starting a revolu- 
tion but we’re putting up an alterna- 
tive voice, putting across the feeling 
that there’s something dishonest 
about it. It’s Glasgow’s year of cul- 
ture, not the West End of London’s 
year of culture. If you start off on the 
basis of putting on stuff that would be 
well received in the West End of Lon- 


don, then its a false year of culture,’ 


said Hugh Savage, a leading group 
member who is also Chairman of the 


Friends of the People’s Palace al- 
though his involvement with Work- 
ers City is entirely separate. 

The dishonesty the group sees is 
contained in the fact that the vast 
bulk of the 1990 programme has no 
relevance to working-class Glasgow 
and, further, in the fact that the year 
of culture is busy propagating an im- 
age of the city which bears no rela- 
tion to the reality of the city. 
Farquhar McLay, editor of the 
Workers City anthology, criticises 
Pat Lally, leader of the Labour ad- 
ministration on Glasgow District 
Council, for his stated aims for 
Glasgow. 


‘Lally talks about making -Glasgow 
a Florence on the Clyde. Its just a 
nonsense when you think about 
places like Drumchapel, Castlemilk, 
Easterhouse, and about the unem- 
ployment and all the other social 
problems. What is the point of 
changing the image if the reality re- 
mains untouched?’ said McLay. 

The argument that 1990 will bring 
financial benefits to all fails to con- 
vince group members who point to 
the lack of like benefits arising from 
the Garden Festival in 1988, and who 
add that if the festival does bring 
spin-offs they will not be of the kind 


likely to benefit the working class. 


acked by ‘money-grubbers 


They will simply feed what McLay 
calls ‘the wine-bar economy’. He 
said: ‘Attracting investors and devel- 


-opers does absolutely nothing for the 


people. Prime sites are given away at 
rock-bottom prices. It’s Glasgow 
that’s being handed away and the 
people of Glasgow are being 
forgotten.’ 

Hugh Savage says the group is 
particularly incensed by the con- 
centration on the big expensive 
events such as Pavarotti, Glasgow’s 
Glasgow and Sinatra while the Peo- 
ple’s Palace is suffering from neglect. 
It is a disgrace, a scandal because 
Glasgow is a workers’ city and the 
People’s Palace is where you see peo- 
ple’s culture,’ he said. 

Writer James Kelman was among 
the pickets who protested outside the 
Glasgow’s Glasgow exhibition, add- 
ing his voice to the group’s chorus of 
dissatisfaction at the fact that the £5 
million exhibition pays scant heed to 
‘the history of dissent’ that has been 
the history of the working class of 
Glasgow since the industrial revolu- 
tion, and at the fact that the city will 
not own the site when the exhibition 
closes at the end of the year. 

McLay said :‘If you present a view 
of Glasgow which doesn’t contain 
that element, the dissent of the work- 


ing class throughout the last 150 
years, then you are telling a lie, dis- 
torting things and doing no good to 


‘anybody.’ He added that pickets of 


the exhibition had received a 
favourable response from passers-by 
who expressed agreement with what 
they were doing. Similarly, when they 
had taken the Workers City anthol- 
ogy out into the housing schemes, the 
peole had responded. 

He said it was difficult to assess 
whether there was any sense of pride 
among the working classes at Glas- 
gow’s year of culture status because 
the public facade tended to conceal 
the private truth. ‘They don’t think 
much of it. It’s just not theirs and 
they don’t feel part of it. They feel it’s 
being foisted upon them but of course 
if you go out with a microphone and 
ask someone, he’ll say “great for 
Glesea” but that’s typical Glasgow 
showing off. They’re not going to ad- 
mit they actually feel a bit defeated 
by it all.’ 

He added: ‘We are out to salvage 
the social and cultural integrity of the 
working class where it is threatened. 
To make it possible for working- 
class people to be heard in their own 
voice. We want Glasgow smiling and 
confident but not just in a fake slogan 
to pull in the money~grubbers.” 
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LALLY FLIES OUT AS) 
OB STORM RAGES | 


By ROB ROBERTSON 


PRESSURE grew today on 
council leader Pat Lally to 
overturn a controversial 
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Elspeth King’s 
supporters 


June 6. 
| Sir — We, the following wr 
dramatists and lyricists, wis 
public our support for Els 
curator of the People’s |! 
protest at what is happening 
When she took over her p: 
years ago she transformed 
virtually a semi-derelict build 
of the more famous so 
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. campaign officials at the Dolphin Arts Centre meeting are (front, left 


to right) Hugh Savage a McLay, (back) lan McKechnie and Ned Davidson. 


By KEN SMITH 


GLASGOW Green demon- 
strations just aren’t what they 
used to be. Well of course, they 
couldn’t be. 

The Calton Weavers, the 
1820 Martyrs, the rent strikes 
— people in those days had to 
be nimble to avoid attacks by 
troops, arrest, deportation, 
even capital punishment. 

Last night supporters of 
Elspeth King, the People’s Pal- 
ace curator who, many people 
believe, is being deliberately 
sidelined in the year of culture, 
had fewer hazards to face as 
they gathered in the Dolphin 
Arts Centre, appropriately 
overlooking the Green, to fight 
for Elspeth King’s status. 

It was, as they say, standing 
foom only as more than 100 
supporters of Ms King 
squeezed into the former class- 
room to hear speeches of 
support for her work in keep- 
ing the working class culture of 
the city alive in the museum. 

Not all found the going 
easy. As a speech by Professor 
James Young of Stirling Uni- 
versity meandered into the 
realms of “the international re- 
construction of Western 
economies”, a few voices mut- 
tered: ““What has this got to do 
with Elspeth King?” 

That led to one person inter- 
rupting a speaker to complain 
about the interruptions. 


i) vse 


city job decision. 

Politicians, pop stars, writers and 
historians are campaigning to have 
Elspeth King installed as Glasgow’s 
Curator Of Social History. 

Ms King failed to get the job which 
went to Mark O’Neill, curator at 
Springburn Museum. 

Her supporters claim Ms King had 
more experience than Mr O’Neill and was 
the most-respected authority on Glasgow 
history in the city. 

As the fight to win her the post gath- 
ered momentum, the man who will finally 
decide her future - Councillor Lally — 
jetted out of the country for a visit to 
Glasgow’s twin town of Rostov-On-Don 
in Russia. 

His foreign trip is a blow to campaign 
members who had hoped to meet him 
today. 

The campaign was launched at a public 
meeting attended by more than 100 of Ms 
King’s supporters. Their plans include: 

@ A mass protest outside Glasgow 
City Chambers today. 

@ An attempt to have the public write 
to Glasgow District councillors like Dan 
Crawford, John Chatham, Dennis Mur- 
phy, David Brown, Charles Davison and 
Pat Lally who refused to support Ms 
King. 

® Support for Ms King from a 65- 
strong protest group including Spike 
Milligan, Billy Connolly and Hue and 


Aing’s loya supporters © 
rally to curator’s cause 


The protest grows 


A 65-STRONG group of noted Scots writers, poets, dramatists, 
and lyricists has entered the controversy over the appointment of 
a keeper of social history for Glasgow. As the group’s letter on 
Page 12 indicates, a campaign has been launched to secure “‘fair 
treatment” for Ms Elspeth King, curator of the People’s Palace, 
following the decision to appoint another candidate to the post. 

The writers who have joined the campaign in favour of Ms 
King include Alasdair Gray, James Kelman, and Liz Lochhead. 
In addition, entertainers Billy Connolly and Spike Milligan, and 
Hue and Cry vocalist Pat Kane, also offer support. Mr Kelman, 
on behalf of the group, says: “The shabby treatment being meted 
out to Ms King is symptomatic of what is really going on in the 
city at the present time. The history of a city does not exist to be 
‘sold’: nor does its future. We protest at the treatment of Elspeth 


King.” 


Picture: JAMES MILLAR 


Mr James Young, a historian at Stirling University, addresses 


t 


he packed meeting 


Glasgow. They were young 
and old, male and female, den- 
im and suit clad, with a 
smattering of celebrities such 
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into other subjects, all agreed 
eventually that Elspeth King’s 
treatment was, in the words of 
regional councillor Jim 


The audience itself waslikea a8 actor John Cairney and MckKechnie, “totally unjust He may find things quieter 
carefully thought out represen- | Euro MP Janey Buchan. and prof oundly anti- at the Winter Palace than at 
tation of the people of Despite the verbal flights Socialist’’. = the People’s Palace. 
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SPIKE MILLIGAN 


Cry singer and Glasgow University rector 
Pat Kane. _ 

@ Strong criticism of fellow Labour 
councillors for not appointing Ms King 
by district councilior Frank McAveety 
and Strathclyde regional councillor Jim 
McKechnie, 

@ A massive leaflet campaign to put 
pressure on the Labour group to overturn 
Mr O’Neill’s appointment. 

The district council’s deputy leader. 
Councillor Jean McFadden, refused to 
join 25 rebel Labour councillors in trying 
to force the council to change their mind. 

AMAZED 


Councillor McFadden said: “‘I have no 


BILLY CONNOLLY 


personal feelings on the matter. It was a | 
properly-made appointment. If there were | 
any irregularities, no doubt they will come — 


to light when her appeal is heard.” 


Scores of people have joined the cam- | 


paign and at the meeting they lined up to 
slam Councillor Lally and the ruling 
Labour group on the district council. 


Author and poet Liz Lochhead said she © 


was amazed how Ms King could be over- 
looked. Author Freddie Anderson said 
she had a great knowledge of Glasgow 
history and was perfect for the job. 


Like all good meetings there 
was a hate figure for the crowd 
to get their teeth into: Glasgow 
Labour group leader Pat Lally. 

As one speaker said: ‘‘Pat 
Lally wishes to turn to million- 
aire developers to make 
Glasgow Green a Disneyland- 
type theme park. It would be 
very unpleasant in Lally’s eyes 
for these tourists to have to 
pass by the People’s Palace and 
see the working class history of 
Glasgow on display.” 

The speeches were many, 
but some found it difficult to 
decide what action to take in 
support of Ms King’s attempt 
to be appointed the city’s 
Keeper of Social History. 
However, one district Labour 
Party executive member Stuart 
McLennan pointed out that at 
present 25 of the city’s 58 La- 
bour councillors wish to see a 
review of the job already allo- 
cated. He suggested that all 
those present write to and visit 
their councillors to bring more 
of them into their camp. 

He went on: “When that fig- 
ure of 25 goes up to 31 then the 
cry will go out that Pat Lally 
no longer has the confidence of 
the Labour group.” That 
brought the loudest cheer of 
the evening. 

Pat Lally, needless to say, 
was not present. Instead he is 
on a council visit to the Soviet 
Union. 
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We protest at the treatme: 
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Freddie Anderson, John L. i 
Boyce, Robert Calder, John Ta 
Alex Cathcart, Robert Chri 
Conn, Billy Comolly, Margar 
Davidson, Janice Galloway, A 
Marcella Evaristi, Jim Fergt 
Fulton, George Gunn, BES 
Joy Hendry, Archie Hind, § 
Philip Hobsbaum, John Hubb: 
James Kelman, Ann Kerr, Pet 
S. Law, Tom Leonard, Eddi 
Lochhead, Duncan Lunan, -. 
Christine McCammond, Pete 
John McGarrigle, Jeanette 

McKechnie, Farquar McL 
MacLaverty, Brendan McLou; 
Macneacail, Phil McPhee, « 
Spike Milligan, Catriona : 
Edwin Morgan, Gordon Murr, 
Anne Mullen, Agnes Owens, T 
J. N. Reilly, Raymond | 
Saunders, Tom Scott, Jane 
Ronnie Smith, Alan Spence, 5 
Alan Tall, Jeff Torrington, 

James D. Young. 


(c/o 244 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow). 
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: jj June 17. 
, Say Sir.— I was as Surprised as Jack 
PINI ON , a { McLean (Gune 15) that my name was 
( ) included in the letter of protest over the 
Werte 5 etn reo tye Elspeth King affair, as | was indeed on 
SSS holiday. a ve however. a pleasant 
surprise. I could only think that m 
i y name 
Elspeth King s | Slanderous was included because one of the co- 
1 pee oe was well aware that I would 
i e€ been most t i i i 
supporters name-calling it had been left out. Pointed 
n, June 9. i . ie Hii 
“Ge the following writers, poets, Sir,— It is with great dismay tha ee Ee aa 
dramatists and lyricists, wish to make read in the Herald (June 9) that those Glasgow. am 


public our support for Elspeth King, 
curator of the People’s Palace. We 
protest at what is happening to her. 
When she took over her post some 16 
years ago she transformed what was 
virtually a semi-derelict building into one 
of the more famous social history. 
museums in Europe. She has achieved 
this with a tiny team of workers on a 
budget many small towns — let alone 
“European Capitals of Culture’ — 
would regard as farcical. Yet we are 
aware that the work she does may not be 
popular with certain city officials and 
those others who would prefer “‘to sell” a 
more sanitised and sentimentalised 
version of history, as provided by 
“‘enterprises’’ of the nature of 
“Glasgow’s Glasgow.” 
The shabby treatment being meted out 
‘to Ms King is symptomatic of what is 
really going on in the city at the present 
time. The history of a city does not exist 
to be “sold”: nor does its future. 


We protest at the treatment of Elspeth 
King. 


Freddie Anderson, John L. Broom, Chris 
Boyce, Robert Calder, John Taylor Caldwell, 
Alex Cathcart, Robert Christie, Stewart 


us who are vigorously campaigning { 
justice for Elspeth King in respect of t 
post of Keeper of Social History a. 
being designated as ‘‘crypto-com- 
munists”. I understand that, in the 
corridors of the City Chambers, those 
who attended the magnificent protest 
meeting were being branded a “bunch of 
anarchists’. 

When our opponents have to resort to 
slanderous name-calling, it conclusively 
confirms our suspicions that they have 
no reasonable arguments to present in 
defence of their position. 

No one person can know the political 
stance of every one of the 200 people who 
attended the meeting, but it was obvious 
that the majority were concerned citizens 
having membership of no_ political 
organisation. Of those with a political 
affiliation, it was clear that the largest 
number were members of the Labour 
Party. 

I am sure that in the audience there 
were a few who sincerely hold a political 
viewpoint akin to that mentioned by our 
detractors, but to suggest: thal these 
honest supporters manipulate the cam- 
paign is an absurdity. In any case, the 
campaign is solely concerned (contrary 
to allegations made elsewhere in your 
article) with achieving justice for Elspeth 


Pleasant surprise 


Jack » ma 4 ) 


McLean 


neces 


WHAT a roll-call of dishonour it 
was. Billy Connolly was on it, and 
so was Alasdair Gray. Marcella 
Evaristi, Alan Spence, Peter 
McDougall of course. Surprising- 
ly, so was Hamish Henderson and 
even. more surprisingly our own 
Archie Hind. This wasn’t just sur- 
prising to Archie; it was as- 
tonishing. Mr Hind had been far 
away on holiday when he was sup- 
posed to be appending his mark to 
the letter. The ubiquitous Pat 
Kane, a one-time pop singer, I am 
told, who is now the conscience of 
Culture City, was also an appen- 
dage — have I got that right? A lot 
more names representing the West 
End of Glasgow and the adherents 
of that ethnic minority signed the 
recent letter to this blatt. The letter 


Conn, Billy Connolly, Margaret Cook, Toni 
Davidson, Janice Galloway, Alasdair Gray, 
Marcella Evaristi, Jim Ferguson, Graham 
Fulton, George Gunn, Hamish Henderson, 
Joy Hendry, Archie Hind, Sandy Hobbs, 
Philip Hobsbaum, John Hubbard, Pat Kane, 
James Kelman, Ann Kerr, Peter Kravitz, T. 
‘S. Law, Tom Leonard, Eddie Linden, Liz 
Lochhead, Duncan Lunan, Robert Lynn, 
Christine McCammond, Peter McDougall, 
John McGarrigle, Jeanette McGinn, Tan 
McKechnie, Farquar McLay, Bernard 
MacLaverty, Brendan McLoughlin, Aonghas 
Macneacail, Phil McPhee, John Manson, 
Spike Milligan, Catriona Montgomery, 
Edwin Morgan, Gordon Muir, William Neil, 
Anne Mallen, Agnes Owens, Tessa Ransford, 
J. N. Reilly, Raymond Ross, Donald 
Saunders, Tom Scott, Janette Shepherd, 
Ronnie Smith, Alan Spence, Bill Sutherland, 
Alan Tall, Jeff Torrington, Jack Withers, 


King, and all those who subscribe to that 
aim ~—- whether communists, liberals, or 
Tories — are welcome to join in. That is 
the sort of broad-based campaign that 
gets results and there are many fine 
precedents in the history of the city for 
this type of action. 

In this commendable tradition of 
open-mindedness and unity of purpose, 
those holding mincrity political 
philosophies have consistently been 
considered legitimate contributors. They 
have invariably acknowledged their 
minority status and they have been 
accepted and respected by: the majority 
who do not share their views. To infer 
that such minority involvement con- 
stitutes capturing the campaign is 
nothing less than a despicable and 
malicious smear. 


was about Miss Elspeth King. I am 
in danger of becoming less than 
sympathetic to the curator of the 
People’s Palace. Well, look at the 
company she keeps. 

That is doubtless a little unfair to 
the lady. It is not unfair to the 
collection of concerned culture- 
vultures who have been exercising 
their outrage at the decision to ap- 
point some Irish chap over the 
head of the redoubtable Elspeth. 
What a crew. I am only surprised 
that they didn’t ask Liz Lochhead. 
Oh, dear God, I’ve just checked: 
she’s a signatory too. They didnae 
ask me for my monicker: | wonder 
why? Had they done =, 1 would 
have sent the chaps away with a 
flea in their shell-likes. 


James D. Young. 


(c/o 244 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow). 


No doubt an additional purpose of 
our opponents is to represent supporters 
of the campaign as being located on the 
periphery of the city’s political life. 
Unfortunately for them, that is not the 
case. 

Not only are many of the participants 
well-respected activists in the main- 
stream of the Labour movement, but 
also committed are hundreds of ordinary 
people. of every social class and voting 
preference. who would not normally 
involve themselves in public protest but 
have been so outraged by the treatment 
of Elspeth King that they have felt 
obliged to lend their voices and presence 
to the campaign. 

To suggest that such honest and 
sincere citizens are being duped by some 
sinister force is to insult their integrity. 

Let no-one be deterred from joining in 
this honourable and essential campaign 
on account of these slanders emanating 
from our opponents. 


Jim Mackechnie, 
Strathclyde Regional Councillor. 


In fact, some toper in Heraghty’s 
did invite me to sign a spurious 
petition in defence of Elspeth King 
and the World Proletariat but I 
dismissed his impertinence with an 
imperious wave of my silver- 
handled walking cane. 

Do you know, the fellow then 
muttered something like, “Do you 
call yourself a socialist?”? 1 found 
this a most peculiar observation, if 
observation it was. Firstly because 
I don’t call myself anything other 
than a sceptic — 1] should have 
thought scepticism a sensible ap- 
proach to the modern notion of 
socialism — and secondly because 
I cannot for the life of me see what 
the business of Elspeth King not 
getting a wee promotion has to do 
.with any “ism” at all unless it is 

_careerism. Bui upon reflection. I 
perceived the relationship. Oh yes, 
indeedy. 

Behind the campaign over this 
storm in a teacup are a number of 
organisations. The Trotskyists are 
there. A yang calling themselves 
“Workers City” are heavily in- 
volved. They are led by several self- 
proclaimed Anarchists. most of 
whom | know and rather like. but 
to whom scepticism is an inade- 
quate response. Most of the re- 
maining supporters of Miss King 
are mere dupes for the above bod- 
ies. Yet one characteristic remairis 
about damn-near every one of 
these prominent supporters: they 
are the very men. and women, for 
working-class culture. 

They ali tive in splendid big flats 
in the West End and Merchant 
City and bore each other in The 
Halt Bar of a Friday night. They 
wouldn’t know working-class cul- 
ture if it jumped up and skelped 
them with a ginger beer bottle and 
to hell with the threepence back. 
Let us consider a true celebra- 
tion of working-class culture as 
| envisaged by this workerist bour- 
5 Bre ae wprenrentering 
i ery portals of the People’s 
Palace. you will be head-buited by 
a wee man with rickets. This will be 
| followed by an embrace from a 
woman of clearly dubious virtue 
who smells of Eldorado wine and 
mice droppings. Her swaying com- 
Panion will lift your wallet. On 
making your getaway, you will be 
ue{ballp nae with cries of: 
nO dae vouse icki 
think youse uf?” ene) 
_. A quick swannee round « callec- 


John McGarrigle, Jeanette McGinn, lan 
McKechnie, Farquar McLay, Bernard 
MacLaverty, Brendan McLoughlin, Aonghas 
Macneacail, Phil McPhee, pe ae 

i illigan, Catriona Montgomery, 
eee Nnees Gordon Muir, William Neil, 
Anne Mullen, Agnes Owens, Tessa Ransford, 
J. N. Reilly, Raymond Ross, Donald 
Saunders, Tom Scott, Janette Shepherd, 
Ronnie Smith, Alan Spence, Bill Sutherland, 
Alan Tall, Jeff Torrington, Jack Withers, 
James D. Young. 


(c/o 244 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow). 


_ Jim Mackechnie, | ‘ 
_ Strathclyde Regional Councillor. 


those holding minority political 
philosophies have consistently been 
considered legitimate contributors. They 
have invariably acknowledged their 
minority status and they have been 
accepted and respected by. the majority 
who do not share their views. To infer 
that such minority involvement con- 
stitutes capturing the campaign is 
nothing less than a despicable and 
malicious smear. 

No doubt an additional purpose of 
our opponents is to represent supporters 
of the campaign as being located on the 
periphery of the city’s political life. 
Unfortunately for them, that is not the 
case. 

Not only are many of the participants 
well-respected activists in the main- 
stream of the Labour movement, but 
also committed are hundreds of ordinary 
people, of every social class and voting 
preference, who would not normally 
involve themselves in public protest but 
have been so outraged by the treatment 
of Elspeth King that they have felt 
obliged to lend their voices and presence 
to the campaign. 

To suggest that such honest and 
sincere citizens are being duped by some 
sinister force is to insult their integrity. 

Let no-one be deterred from joining in 
this honourable and essential campaign 
on account of these slanders emanating 
from our opponents. 
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their outrage at the decision to ap- 
point some Irish chap over the 
head of the redoubtable Elspeth. 
What a crew. I am only surprised 
that they didn’t ask Liz Lochhead. 
Oh, dear God, I’ve just checked: 
she’s a signatory too. They didnae 
ask me for my monicker: I wonder 
why? Had they done 40, | would 
have sent the chaps away with a 
flea in their shell-likes. = 

In fact, some toper in Heraghty’s 
did invite me to sign a spurious 
petition in defence of Elspeth King 
and the World Proletariat but I 
dismissed his impertinence with an 
imperious wave of my _ silver- 
handled walking cane. 

Do you know, the fellow then 
muttered something like, “Do you 
call yourself a socialist?”? I found 
this a most peculiar observation, if 
observation it was. Firstly because 
I don’t call myself anything other 
than a sceptic — [ should have 
thought scepticism a sensible ap- 
proach to the modern notion of 
socialism — and secondly because 
I cannot for the life of me see what 
the business of Elspeth King not 
getting a wee promotion has to do 
-with any “ism” at all unless it is 
careerism. But upon reflection, I 
perceived the relationship. Oh yes, 
indeedy. 

Behind the campaign over this 
torm in a are a number of 
rganisatio e Trotskyists are 

there. A gang calling themselves 
“Workers’ City” are heavily in- 
volved. They 


about damn-near every one of 
these prominent supporters: they 
are the very men, and women. for 
working-class culture. 


|. They all live in splendid big flats 


in the West End and Merchant 
City and bore each other in The 
Halt Bar of a Friday night. They 
wouldn’t know working-class cul- 
ture if it jumped up and skelped 
them with a ginger beer bottle and 
to hell with the threepence back. 

Let us consider a true celebra- 
tion of working-class culture as 
envisaged by this workerist bour- 
geoisie. a .0n entering 
ie very porials of the People’s 
Palace, you will be head-butted by 
a wee man with rickets. This will be 
followed by an embrace from a 
woman of clearly dubious virtue 
who smells of Eldorado wine and 
mice droppings. Her swaying com- 
panion will lift your wallet. On 
making your getaway, you will be 
verbally assaulted with cries of: 
“Who dae youse (astericking) 
think youse ur?” 

A quick swannee round a collec- 
tion of mildewed rags with faint 
embroideries of James Connolly 
and legends such as ‘““The workers 
united will always be defeated” and 
you are at the exit of the building. 
The farewell will consist of the 
head-butting wee man with rickets 
vomiting over you. There, that'll 
dae you for the working-class 
culture. - 

What, in short, you are being 
asked to celebrate in this so-called 
working-class culture is but an es- 
pecially ghastly variant of the Wee 
Black Sannyism I have been warn- 
ing you lot to watch out for over 
many a year. It is Molly Weir with 
gobs on. It is all about the sheer 
vibrancy of the lower orders seen 
on the telly and not from the veran- 
dah of a high-rise flat in Castle- 
milk. It is book-learned prolet- 
arianism. Indeed, it is a celebration 
of the lumpen elements. It has 
damn-all to do with socialism. 

It has certainly very little to do 
with whether or not Miss King 
should have got the promoted po- 
sition and even less to do with 
whether we should be employing 
all these other curators at fancy 
wages in the first place. Nothing 
whatsoever to do with the fact that 
Scotland —- Britain — is awash 
with carpetbagging art historians 
carving out empires for.themselves. 
Working-class culture, middle- 
class culture, any kind of culture, 
is, when paraded in public as has 
happened over this brouhaha in 
Glasgow, mainly concerned .with 


‘money either for the toffs or the 


lack of it for aggrieved pseudc 
intellectuals who didn’t like the 
mums and dads and have decided 
to spray their Oedipal frustrations 
on to society at large. fal 
As for the working classes? 
Don’t you worry. They couldn’t 
give a kurdy over the entire 


sheebang and are generally be- 


mused by the sound and fury of the 
affair. They know one thing 
though. It'll be them who will be 
paying in the end. 


~—— m tenene 
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King defence group savaged ~ ome 


By ALLAN LAING 


A SENIOR official of Glasgow 
District Council’s Festivals Unit 
has made a scathing attack in a 
private letter on the leaders of the 
Elspeth King defence campaign. 
The letter, to the key figures in 
the protest, has been widely cir- 
culated. In it Mr Neil Wallace, 
the deputy festivals director, in- 
sisted that they stop inveking the 
unit’s name. 4 
Mr Wallace marked the 
lengthy letter “strictly private 
and confidential” but headed it 
“To whom it may concern”. He 
wrote that he detested the way in 
which Ms King’s name’ — and 
that of Mr Mark O'Neill — were 
being manipulated politically. 
Mr O'Neill, curator of the 
Springburn Museum. v as pre- 
ferred by Glasgow District 
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eal 
sional work in the highest esteem. 
His respect for her work knew no 
bounds. But in other respects it 
was qualified. 

She had, in his opinion, “‘suc- 
ceeded in alienating possible 
powerful supporters within the 
political systems”. 

There were two reasons for 
this. The first was that she was 
disinclined to negotiate in a con- 
structive manner, and she had an 
imperfect understanding of how 
political systems work and how 
they can be used as allies. The 
second was “‘the destructive con- 
frontational style of the so-called 
Friends of People’s Palace’. 

They had, nm Mr Wallace’s 
view, “done more harm to the 
People’s Palace cause within po- 
litical circles than anybody could 
imagine, always perpetuating the 
crap about Glasgow District 


, 2 Argpo Neral 


al 
= In tomorrow’s Weekender, the novelist and critic Archie Hind contin- 
ues the debate. In a book review, he attacks the “Saturday night 
delusion” of those whe create ersatz identities for Glasgow. 
Council for the new post of keep- 
er of social history for which Ms 
King, curator of the People’s Pal- 
ace fi or the past 16 years, had also 
applied. 

Mr Wallace was prompted to 
write the letter, a copy of which 
has been given anonymously to 
the Herald, because of a pam- 
phlet which had been sent 
through his letterbox. 

The pamphlet stated that 
Elspeth King’s work “is not pop- 
ular with the city of culture 
officials because it focuses on the 
true Glasgow and not on the 
sanitised stories on offer in the 
likes of Glasgow’s Glasgow”’. 

Mr Wallace, in his letter. which 


Council politicians not wishing to 
face up to historical facts about 
this city”. 

In a revealing insight into the 
methods involved in local poli- 
tics, he said: ‘‘What they 
(Glasgow District Council politi- 
cians) don’t like is discussing 
problems on a defensive stance in | 
public. It’s the first basic rule of 
political negotiation. If you want 
something changed get inside the 
tent and piss outwards, not the 
other way around.” 

But Mr Wallace kept his stron- 
gest comments for the t 
campaigners. “What absolutely 
incenses me about the present 
campaign is the insidious way in 
which the present crisis is some- 


has been appointed chairma™ 
Avoats Company which is planni: 
velopment in May at John O’Groe 
» existing 17-bedroom John O’Groats 
ui acres of adjoining Jand. It plans to re- 
4s a 29-bedroom complex and to create the 
4”, modelled on the Land’s End “Last Laby- 
asory theatre. 
,he said, heid out the prospect of a much-needed 
_ northern Scottish economy. Lord Reading suc- 
Graham Lacey, head of the New Zealand property 
y City Realties which bought the two “end” locations 
sin from businessman Peter de Savary last year. 


was sent to pro-King campaign- 
ers writer James Kelman, the 
chairman of the Friends of the 
People’s Palace, Mr Hugh Sav- 
age, and Mr Farquar McLay, a 
member of the anti-Culture City 
group, the Workers’ City Com- 
mittee, declared: “I am outraged 
by this statement and I demand 
that you stop making it.” 

The campaign for Ms King 
was launched because many peo- 
ple felt she had been maneouvred 
out of a job she was already 
doing. 

Mr Wallace’s letter paid trib- 
ute to Ms King and said he was 
one of her greatest admirers, He 
had constantly held her profes- 


‘dnap cash report 


. MAN could be charged with theft after allegedly stumbling 
across part of the £175,000 Stephanie Slater kidnap ransom 
money. The man, who was walking oe oy ee the ees 
how wrapped up in ter the ransom drop, found £2500 just 250 yards away from the 
Culture Capital vee = Es fee | drop-off point near Barnsley, Yorkshire. It is understood that 

| West Yorkshire police have reported the man for summons 
which means he could be charged, summonsed to appear in 
court, or cautioned. He is believed to have banked £200 before 
the police caught up with him. ; 


Continued on Page 7 


Three share poetry prize 
THREE poets shared a £700 prize after finishing joint first last 
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Elspeth King’s work “is not popular “I've simply naa 


with the city of culture officials be- enough of being 1990 re I I 00 Sane | 
i i = ; i £the night in a poetry competition sponsored by the scotla ar, im 
oa ee es ma one ae eee ie at jeaions) Couns totion 62 of che it Glasgow. The winners were Graham Fulton, for his poem 
effe 2 fae likes ee ; Cleeow's dogtated work a make the foltowiie exceD- te Cream of Scottish Youth, Farquhar McLay for Refusals, and 
Gistzow fe o8 OE ees i his poem Miss Brennan of Annfield Primary. 
ae d by this stat «and es Site = gahours and 2400 hours om i iy Podiey Prize, attracted about 400 entries. 
am outrage ry this statement an fo90. 
{ demand that you stop making it. As name of nothing © Road Closure A 


worthwhile.” ssgow — between Bell Street and 


a “city of culture official” let me tell 
you that | am one of Elspeth’s greatest 
admirers and have constantly held her ® + mepected at Strathclyde Region- 
professional work in the highest es- inspeta street, Glasgow. 

teem. I’ve alluded to it in countless ROBERT CEN OAS a haeed 
speeches and seminars in Britain and sa 
abroad. referred to it in texts and ' 
copy; put equally countless journalists : 

from home 2nd abroad in touch with 
her and Michael ( Michael Donnelly, 
the assistant keeper). | have constantly 
put the Palace on visitors’ itineraries 
and taken them there myself on dozens 
of occasions. 


i It s . . 
preorder eoula os a POLICE inquiries are continuing following the death yester- 


day of a 99-year-old prisoner at Barlinnie Prison, Glasgow. 
John Galbraith was found in his cell and taken to the city’s 
Royal Infirmary, but was dead on arrival. Police said last night 
there would not appear to be any suspicious circumstances, 
and that a report will be submitted to the procurator-fiscal. 


BBC scraps occult drama 


THE BBC has defended its decision to scrap Millicent Martin’s 
occult drama series Moon and Son, at an estimated cost of 
$750,000. The Saturday night show has not pulled in the view- 
ers — 7,900,000 at most watched it, despite a prime-time slot. 


to 
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YDE REGIONAL COUNCIL 
CAN CROSSING 


OW SOUTH AREA 


heen people have been in search of ; egional Council, in terms of Sot A “ mme has not worked,” said the BBC. 
a ee ia view or attitude about in a bid to get them to do what several ate in a constructive manner, and an _ toad Traffic Regulation Act. 1984, a The progra ; 

‘ : 4 : - A ri Aree are i ve Peli- ‘ 
Glasgow. its renaissance, 1990 and so other important Glasgow arts organ: imperfect understanding of how politi- . e ofits intention to remove a i 


isations have done: to use 1990 as a cal systems work and how they can be isley Road at Shields Road. Tp! Book at bedtime 


on, her name has been at the top of the 
list — journalists, writers, critics, pro- 
fessional visitors, TV researchers and 
crews. The lot. J] must have bought 
something like 50 copies of her book 
over the last few years — as presents 
for people interested in the city and its 
working-class history. And I’ve rec- 
ommended it, and many of her 


means to improve their base level of 
Operation on a permanent basis (his 
italics). As far as T can tell, that ma~- 
noeuvre failed, I don’t know why. We 
were always, and have always, been 
standing by to help on any aspect of 
the People’s Palace 1990 programme, 
and in fact the exhibitions programme 


used as allies. And the second is the 
destructive confrontational style of the 
so-called Friends of the People’s Pal- 
ace who have, in my view, done more 
harm to the People’s Palace cause 
within political circles than anybody 
could imagine. Always perpetuating 
the crap about GDC politicians not 


7a traffic signal controlled junc- 
dand Seaward Street which will 
sdestrian. facilities. 

-his proposal may pe obtained by 
area Engineer, Glasgow South 
Street, Glasgow. 


D. CARRUTHERS 
Director of Roads 
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CURLING up with a good book is better than sex as a cure for 
insomnia, according to a report today. A hot bath, warm drink, 
or watching TV are also good ways of nodding off. The tips 
were issued by the National Bed Federation, a trade body 
which has declared March national bed month. 


i there has been assisted by 1990 grant wishing to face up to historical facts | : ; : ed. : 
eee meeg oon Pay many about this city. That’s nonsense. What 5 COURT REF. NO: A as Lie aon pe earn i ee, 
When Bob Palmer (director of festi- they don’t like is discussing problems | 370/90 Sheriff Court yesterday sccTs Alex Campbell, 30, of Belltrees 
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The accompanying text is a letter written “to whom 
it may concern” by Neil Wallace, depute director of 
festivals, evidently in response to a pamphlet on the 
Elspeth King affair received by him at his home. Ms 
King, curator of the People’s Palace, Glasgow, was 
unsuccessful in her application for the new post of 
keeper of social history, which went instead to Mr 
Mark O’Neill. Although it is described by Mr 
Wallace as “strictly private and confidential’”’, the 


letter concerns matters of public interest and 

expenditure and has been widely circulated 

informally by its recipients. ‘We have therefore 

decided to publish it.. Parentheses in italics have 
been added by us. 


en 


r4 I RECENTLY returned to my 
apartment to find the attached 
through the letterbox. It states that 
Elspeth King’s work “is not popular 
with the city of culture officials be- 
cause it focusses (sic) on the true Glas- 
gow and not on the sanitised stories on 
offer in the likes of Glasgow’s 
Glasgow”. 

1 am outraged by this statement and 
1 demand that you stop making it. As 
a “city of culture official” let me tell 
you that [am one of Elspeth’s greatest 
admirers and have constantly held her 
professional work in the highest es- 
teem. I’ve alluded to it in countless 
speeches and seminars in Britain and 
abroad, referred to it in texts and 
copy, put equally countless journalists 
from home and abroad in touch with 
her and Michael (Michael Donneily, 
the assistant keeper). {have constantly 
put the Palace on visitors’ itineraries 
and taken them there myself on dozens 
of occasions. 


When people have been in search of 
a particular view or attitude about, 
Glasgow, its renaissance, 1990 and so 
on, her name has been at the top of the 
list — journalists, writers, critics, pro- 
fessional visitors, TV researchers and 
crews. The lot. I must have bought 
something like 50 copies of her book 


NEIL WALLACE: 
“lve simply had 
enough of being 
told that the ex- 
haustive and 
dedicated work 
of the last few 
years is in the 
name of nothing 
worthwhile.” 


in a bid to get them to do what several 
other important Glasgow arts organ- 
isations have done: to use 1990 as a 
means to improve their base level of 
operation on a permanent basis (his 
italics). As far as I can tell, that ma- 
noeuvre failed, I don’t know why. We 
were always, and have always, been 


over the last few years — as presents 
for people interested in the city and its 
working-class history. And I’ve rec- 
ommended it, and many of her 
articles, to God knows how many 
others. 

When Bob Palmer (director of festi- 
yals) and I arrived in 1987, the Peo- 
ple’s Palace was one of the first 
organisations with whom we made 
contact. We identified the problems 
there very quickly. I spent a lot of time 
engaged in meetings with the finance 
department, at least two senior politi- 
cians, and skirmished with key muse- 
ums and galleries officials in a bid to 
see what could be done about the 
museum’s longer-term future. We gen- 
erally stated the case at every possible 
opportunity: “The People’s Palace 
could be one of the cornerstones of the 
1990 programme, but not whilst it is so 
desperately understaffed and 
undersupported.” 

In the interim, in 1988, I bust a gut 
to get a Scottish Museums Council 
grant of £12,500 matched by GDC 
(Glasgow District Council) so that the 
medieval room could be restored and 
reopened. (We were successful, but 
only after embarrassing arguments 
with museums and galleries personnel 
of the time, who wanted to send the 
SMC cash back). (The director of mu- 
seums and galleries until early 1989 was 
Alasdair Auld, whose successor is Ju- 
lian Spalding). 

At the same time, we offered any 
help we could to Elspeth and Michael 


standing by to help on any aspect of 
the People’s Palace 1990 programme, 
and in fact the exhibitions programme 
there has been assisted by 1990 grant 


— a 


“The so-called Friends 
of the People’s 
Palace... have, in my 
view, done more harm 
to the People’s Palace 
cause within political 
circles than anybody 
could imagine” 


————— 


aid. Funny how that never gets men- 
tioned, isn’t it?” 

My respect for Elspeth King’s pro- 
fessional work,. achievements, 
knowledge and scholarship knows no 
bounds. But in other respects it is 
qualified. | know how much she suf- 
fered from the indifference of former 
museums and galleries regimes, but 
this has taken its toll in her ability to 
garner help and support. She has, in 
my opinion, succeeded in alienating 
possible powerful supporters within 
the political systems. 


This has happened for two reasons. 
The first is a disinclination to negoti- 


ate in a constructive manner, and an 
imperfect understanding of how politi- 
cal systems work and how they can be 
used as allies. And the second is the 
destructive confrontational style of the 
so-called Friends of the People’s Pal- 
ace who have, in my view, done more 
harm to the People’s Palace cause 
within political circles than anybody 
could imagine. Always perpetuating 
the crap about GDC politicians not 
wishing to face up to historical facts 
about this city. That’s nonsense. What 
they don’t like is discussing problems 
ona defensive stance in public. It’s the 
first basic rule of political negotiation. 
If you want something changed, get 
inside the tent and piss outwards, not 
the other way round. The door has 
constantly been open, but has anyone 
got in there to sort it out? 

What absolutely incenses me about 
the present campaign is the insidious 
way in which the present crisis is some- 
how wrapped up in European Cultural 
Capital Year and a particular view of a 
“new” Glasgow which 1990 is some- 
how supposed to represent. The 
pathetic, factless, plank-walking, anti- 
1990-ism of McLay, Kelman, Savage 
(Farquar McLay, James Kelman, 
Hugh Savage) and all the rest is an 
embarrassment to this city and all of 
its cultural workforce. 

Nobody involved in that “cam- 
paign” has the slightest idea, not the 
faintest notion, of what is actually 
happening in 1990. let alone who is 
doing it, what it actually represents 
and how the funds are being allocated. 
None of them has ever had any con- 
tact with my office or the individuals 
who've been working, for almost three 
years, with something like 400 active 
and engaged organisations in Glas- 
gow: 
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Fantasies of 1990 
and King campaign 


None of them has checked a single 
fact in relation to the preposterous 
claim that 1990 doesn’t represent the 
true Glasgow. There are hundreds of 
projects and events, and dozens of 
real, community-based, professional 
and non-professional organisations 
doing work which reflects the real. 
Glasgow. 

What about the aspects of life and 
work reflected by Glaswegians in 
Cranhili —- the biggest photography 


i ae 
“The pathetic, factless, 
plank-walking, anti- 
1990-ism of McLay, 
Kelman, Savage and 
all the rest is an 
embarrassment to this 
city and all of its _ 
cultural workforce” 


Se ee ____. 


portrait projects ever undertaken as 
far as we know? The Ruchazie project 
—— community theatre by and about 
the people who live there. Clyde Unity 
Theatre commissioning new pieces 
about Aids. The Needleworks banners 
project — 12 banners by people living 
in different communities. The Glas- 
gow Fair celebrations. The Gorbals 
Fair Society programme. The South 
Side multi-cultural workers’ projects, 
or Asian Artistes, or Springburn Mu- 
seum, or Clydebank Youth Theatre, 
or Writing Together. or the Youth 
Exchange programme, OF Rarin’ to 
Go (for and by Glasgow’s older citi- 
zens), Or, OF, OF? 
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claiming sex discrimination, 
and jets it be known she may 
go to an industrial tribunal. 
Twenty-five councillors sign a 
motion calling on their 35 col- 
leagues in the city’s Labour 
group to review the appoint- 
ment. But, in a neat pro- 
cedural sidestep, council 
leader Pat Lally refuses to 
allow any discussion of the 
issue on the grounds that 
King’s appeal, to be heard next 
Friday, has rendered it sub 
judice. 

King is forbidden to speak to 
the press but her supporters 
put her case in the Glasgow 
Herald, whose letters pages 
since the affair began read 
like a Who’s Who of the city. 
Last Friday’s paper carries a 
protest signed by 64 assorted 


prize-winning novelists, com- 


edians, poets and pop stars 
including James Kelman, Billy 
Connolly, Spike Milligan and 
the ubiquitous Pat Kane. 
Ordinary Glaswegians are 
as outraged as the glitterati. A 
defence campaign meeting is 
packed to the doors with 
snowy-haired trades unionists, 
leather-jacket revolutionaries 
and gallus Glesca women who 
have emptied their grannies’ 
attics for the People’s Palace 
collection. They are asked to 
put pressure on their local 


@ She is a 
woman. 

She is a Scot. 
She is the 
wrong class, 
the wrong 
sex, and she 
does not 

toe the 
Establishment 
line 9 


UCMTMICU UOCICHLS Wi Savage 
precious remnants of Glas- 
gow’s past have made her a 
heroine in the city. In the 
opposite corner: the combined 
forces of the English cultural 
establishment, the Pavarotti- 
pushing PR men, the efficient 
political machine which runs 
Glasgow District Council and 
the property developers who 
want to concrete over Glas- 
gow Green. i 

Cue conspiracy theory num- 
ber one. ~ : 

To her supporters, the evid- 


ence is overwhelming. King is. 
- a maverick in the kow-towing 


world of local government, 
who has regularly criticised 
council cultural policy, and 
opposes its proposals to. build a 
tourism and leisure develop- 
ment on Giasgow Green. She 
enjoys what amounts to a per- 
sonal power base in the city, 
and does not make a habit, of 
dressing prettily and smiling 


for her political masters. Her’ 


criticism of the £3.5m Glas- 
gow’s Glasgow exhibition 
under the arches at Central 
Station is thought to have been 
the last straw. . ’ 
According to the Euro-MP 
Janey Buchan a rumour that 
she was to be removed and 
replaced by O’Neill was 
circulating four months ago. 
As the Glasgow Herald put 


mercial interests /oid-iash- 
ioned political fixers/anyone 
who isn’t Scottish). 

This view is endorsed by a 
number of Labour councillors 
who complain that political 
debate is being stifled within 
the Labour group, with crucial 
policy decisions on 1990 events 
being railroaded through. 

There is a plausible case to 
be made for much of this, but 
the problem with hanging 
issues of this size on one 
woman’s shoulders is that it’s 
difficult te achieve a. perfect 
fit. The victimisation of 
Elspeth scenario ignores such 
messy possibilities as a bad 
decision being taken in good 
faith or indeed the right deci- 
sion pleasing the politicians 
for the wrong reasons. 

There are a number of in- 
convenient details. First, the 
question of just what the ‘con- 
spirators’ could hope to 
achieve. Despite a widespread 
misapprehension that she has 
lost her job, King is still cura- 
tor of the People’s Palace. To 
assume that she could be 
forced out at some later date 
or simply gagged from 
criticising the new Glasgow 
ignores what makes her a 
thorn in the flesh in the first 
place: her fighting spirit. 

The panel of officers which 
failed to appoint King ‘because 


she’s a woman and a Scot’ 
turns out to have. comprised an 


. Englishman, an Irishman and 


two Scotswomen, one of them 
the council’s equality officer. 
Spalding, cast as the coun- 
cillors’ stooge in the selling of 
Glasgow, afso refuses to stick 
to the script: last year he actu- 
ally tried to scrap the Glas- 
gow’s Glasgow exhibition. 
Finally, there’s the man who 
did get the job. Surely Mark 
O’Neill, as preferred candidate 
of the forces of darkness, 
should be a_ sharp-suited, 
middle-class opera buff, snug 
in the pockets of the City 
Chambers politburo. Central 
Casting has slipped up here. 
The curator of Springburn 
Museum is a bearded, bespec- 
tacled figure, with something 


supporters she is a cham 


of the perpetual student about 
the shapeless greatcoat and 
six inches of shirt cuff extend- 
ing below the sleeves of his 
jumper. If this is the face of 
the new, slickly-packaged City 
of Culture, Saatchi’s should 
sue. 

He’s not Scottish, but he 
isn’t English either. His 
criticism of the ‘cultural com- 
missars’ lack of confidence in 
the city, leading them to invest 
in international culture before 
the local variety, is not the 
talk of a man trying to sweep 
working-class tradition under 
the carpet. His mother was a 
hospital cleaner, his father 
was unemployed for most of 
his childhood. 

He and King are much more 
evenly matched than her 


ta 


. A Ay 


he City Chambers comes under attack from a passer-b 


supporters claim. She has been 
called one of the three best 
curators of social history in 
the worid, but he gets his 
share of invitations to address 
prestigious overseas confer- 
ences. Last year Springburn, 
which he set up from scratch 
five years ago, won the 
National Heritage Museum of 
the Year award and was 
described as the only real 


community |§ museum in 
Britain. 
However well-loved the 


People’s Palace may be, it 
could be even better. A bigger 
budget would help, but 
O’Neill’s backers claim he has 
the ideas and administrative 
skills to take it further. The 
jury is still out on this, as it 
will be another five weeks 


before he starts his new job — 
assuming the King camp 
doesn’t manage to reverse his 
appointment. 

Cue conspiracy theory num- 
ber two. A handful of King’s — 
friends are increasingly un- 
easy that their campaign is 
being hijacked by a faction 
whose principal interest is in 
replacing Pat Lally with a 
left-wing council leadership 
less sympathetic to the private 
sector. The tip of a white flag 
has now appeared above the 
parapet, with suggestions that 
she might be persuaded to 
withdraw her appeal against 
the keepership decision if 
offered a face-saving upgrad- 
ing of her current post. 

As the showbiz cliche has it, 
this one will run and run. 
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In the last Keelie we mentioned a little 
organisation called the Glasgow 
Development Agency (GDA). They have 
a parent body called Scottish Enterprise 
(SE) who in turn are influenced by the 
CBI. 

These groups are the real controllers of 
the ‘cultural re-development’ of Glasgow. 
The SE has a budget of £400 million, a 
staff of 1,400 and its head office is at 120 
Bothwell Street. Drop in some time and 
ask to see its Chairman, Sir David 
Nickson. If he’s not too busy counting 
his money from his directorships of the 
Clydesdale Bank, General Accident and 
Scottish & Newcastle Breweries (who 
alone, last year made a profit of £216.8 
million) perhaps hell answer your 
questions on why a cartel of business 
moguls are running local government 
policy. 

Tell him you’ve been comparing the 
business interests of the directors of the 
CBI, SE and GDA and have found out 
some funny things. For instance: Tom 
Johnston of the Bank of Scotland and the 
GDA is on the board of Barr and Stroud 
owned by Pilkington’s Glass (a highly 
successful company who’ve just sacked 
thousands of their employees to keep 
profits high) and so is Sir Peter Thompson 
of the CBI. 

Since Pilkington’s biggest customer is the 
building industry, say you’ve become a little 
worried about how Pilkington’s got the contract 
to make a fortune on all those glass pyramids, 
offices and leisure centres that have been springing 
up all over Glasguw. You'll have to ask Sir David 
personally because you won't be reading any 
investigative journalism onthe cut-up of Glasgow 
in the Herald or the Evening Times. They’ve just 
been bought out by a consortium of banks (the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, Flemings and venture 
capitalists 31, who themselves are owned by the 
high street banks: Bank of Scotland 14.7%, Royal 
Bank 7.42 % etc) and as the Times proudly said to 
its readers on May 11th, “Executives of the new 
look Outram company will be answerable only to 
banking and business interests which put up the 
cash for the £75 million management buy-out 
from previous owners Lonrho”. The very banks 
represented on either the CBI (Sir Brian Corby of 
the Bank of England) SE or GDA, who also have 
Ian Irvine of Cutram and Universal Newspapers 
Ltd on Board. 

You’Ilalso have to add that you don’t expect to 
see or hear anything about these funny deals on 
Radio Clyde or STV because William Brown of 
the GDA has a top advisors role on Clyde and is 
deputy chair of Scottish Television Inc. If Sir 
David gives you any lip about any of this tell him 
youalso know that Sir Anthony Pilkington (guess 
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who are buggering off from Glasgow and that it 
could be made to look bad for two ‘leaders’ of 
organisations who are supposed to be leading 
economic development, to be soclosely associated 
with the bastards who run BP, mainly because 
they’re liable to be just the same. 

You could mention too that Pilkington ison the 
board of the Natwest Bank who, aside from 
handling Third World debt, seem to be the only 
company in the world who ended up actually 
having any of Robert Maxwell’s stolen money. 
Surprise, surptise, there’s also a few pension 
fund ‘handlers’ on the CBI, SE and GDA. 

If he was honest what you’d be told by Sir 
David is that he’s happy to admit that the GDA, 
SE and CBI are representatives from, and 
interlinked to the top UK companies - Great 
Britain ple as they call it - and their plans for 
becoming a permanent government are nothing 
new. They are the state and since local government 
is either corrupt or spectacularly corrupt there’s 
unlikely to be any resistance to the final 
development of their seven basic strategic priorites 
for control, whichare 1) Human capital investment 


..as the Times proudly said to 
it's readers on May 11th, 
“Executives of the new look 
Outram company will be 
answerable only to the Banking 
and Business interests which 
put up the cash for the £75m 
management buy-out from 
previous owners Lonrho”. 


BP, 


Internationalism 5) Access to capital resources 6) 
Project development 7) The environment. 

Sir David (if he’d swallowed an honesty pill) 
would also add that in Glasgow the plans for 
domination of these things go back to the early 
80's when with nonsense such as Glasgow's 
Miles Better, they tried to convince, first 
Glaswegians, that a ‘partnership’ between 
business and local government was a good idea. 
Then with the Garden Festival they demonstrated 
to their English business partners how easy it was 
to manipulate the councils and the locals, then 
with the year of culture, they could show offto the 
whole of Europe that it was open season for 
exploitation. 

This ‘partnership’ with local government is 
now fully evolved, big business don’t have to 
bother bribing a councillor or lobbying central 
government: they can just trample right over any 
restriction and divide things up amongst 
themselves locally. 

Now with the fall-out between the financial 
sectors and the Tory party after all the scandals, 
too much court action and laws are being brought 
into the scene to make the Thatcher boom era 
seem anything other than another catastrophe. 
The new head of the CBI, Colin Davis is an ex- 
Treasury man who plans to talk the DTI’s new 
head, Michael (the businessman’s friend) 
Heseltine into adopting a light-weight 
‘corporatism’ by secretly involving local 
government. 

Michael Heseltine is all for closer involvement 
of state, capital and local government through 
enterprise boards, economic development 
committees and the CBI: indeed it was Heseltine 
whostarted up the process through such successful 
ventures as the Docklands and the Garden 
Festivals. 
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A Warning to our Leaders 


It would be nice to think we had seen 
the last of Pat Lally and Charles Gray 
who have been given the heave by 
council colleagues. 

That two such political conmen should 
fall victim to the same corrupt backstairs 
manoeuverings that put them in power in 
the first place, is only just. All along the 
line they failed the people of Glasgow 
and Strathclyde. They befriended the 
millionaire developer and profiteer rather 
than the people: creating a happy-land of 
yuppiedom in the midst of widespread 
industrial closure, unemployment, 
homelessness, savage cuts in services, 
and the poll tax. People like this we can 
well do without. 

Throughout his career Gray enjoyed 
putting the boot into the poll tax non- 
payers, community education workers 
on strike and teachers who talked back. 
His proudest boast was that long before 
the Tories got into opting-out hospitals 
and schools, he had dreamed up the idea 
of local financial management. He was 
more than a wee bit miffed that Michael 
Forsyth should get all the credit! 

Charlie’s favourite charities were the 
£1 million a year police helicopter, big 
bucks for business development, a 37% 
pay rise to £105,000 for his Chief 
Executive, and of course the Year of 
Culture. Like Lally, he fancied himself 
as a cultural impressario. So he made the 
Region spend £20 million on the 1990 
jamboree, then cut the same amount from 
the education budget the following year. 

When you can switch millions from 
one budget heading to another without 
the mugs noticing, you can hire Sinatra 
any time. 

But gangsters Lally and Gray are by no 
means quitting the field. The Labour 
Party mafia don’t get thrown out - they 
only swop jobs. When Jean McFadden 


vacates the COSLA presidency to take 
Lally’s job as District Leader, Charles 
Gray will step into her job as COSLA 
president and Lally will take over as 
Deputy Leader of Glasgow District. It 
will be the same old gang in different 
posts. Itis worth noting that backin 1977 
when Lally lost his seat following the 
Cantley house-letting scandal, he was 
constantly to be found in whispered 
conference with his colleagues in the 
cotridors of the City Chambers. Viewed 
inthis light his famous political comeback 
was fairly inevitable. Scandal or no 
scandal, he was still calling the shots. 


Promises 

Will ex-railwayman Bob Gould, the 
new supremo of Strathclyde Region, be 
the first Labour leader to break with 
tradition and put the real needs of the 
Scottish people before the corporate greed 
of big business and the capitalist state? 
Certainly he is strong on promises. 

There’s a promise of more money for 
education: more money for the housing 
schemes: more money for the young 
unemployed: more money for policing 
“to fight the rising wave of crime in and 
around Glasgow”. 

Well, we’re used to politicians and 
their promises. But withthe revolutionary 
Left drawing increasing support from 
the deprived and alienated young, the 
Labour party might just be frightened 
enough to try and honour some of these 
pledges. All the same, the signs are not 
hopeful. Bob Gould was only in office a 
couple of days when he was running for 
cover with the old ready-made alibi that 
the Government’s restrictions on local 
government spending “will make it very 
difficult”. 

You might think that the largest regional 
authority in Europe, with a budget in 


excess of £2 billion - more than some 
nation states have to spend - could easily 
defy a hated Tory administration with no 
real mandate to govern in Scotland. Mr 
Gould, who was backed by a right-wing 
faction within the council, clearly has no 
such intention. He will run the Region 
like the Labour party hack he is, having 
no truck with grassroots politics and 
keeping socialism off the agenda. With 
the Tory axe soon to fall on Strathclyde 
Region, we need not expect much of 
anything, let alone defiance, from Mr 
Gould. 

On the other hand, taking a leaf out of 
Mts T’s book, Jean McFadden is grudging 
with her promises. “We can’t work 
mitacles”, she told reporters after a tour 
of Easterhouse, Drumchapel and 
Springburn where she was “shocked and 
surprised” to find “decay and dereliction, 
unemployment, poverty anda great drugs 
problem”. 

She must have been leading a sheltered 
life these past few years if the cancer of 
DSS poverty was news to her. She ought 
to read the Keelie more often. Or perhaps 
like Lally and the wretched crew that 
supported him throughout the obscenity 
of 1990, she dislikes grassroots socialist 
solutions - like the people’s poll tax 
rebellion - because they not only work 
and work quickly but inevitably make 
political careerists like herself redundant. 

No weare not looking for miracles. We 
are looking for justice. We want Glasgow 
for the people - not for a corrupt and 
long-discredited council and their friends 
in capitalist boardrooms. 

We want what’s ours, and the fight 
to get what’s ours goes on whatever 
musical chairs they play in the council 
chamber. That is our message to Jean 
McFadden. 


Stormy Water Ahead 


Plans for the privatisation of Loch 
Katrine water are entering their final 
phase. Workers in Strathclyde 


Regional Council 


Department have been told of the 
change which is less than two years 


away. 


Private companies are being 
formed and will take over as the 
regional water boards are abolished. 
As with gas and electricity, they 
have their eyes on huge profits which 
will be made at the expense of the 


poor and the needy. 


In| England where water 


Water 


not happen here. 


authorities are already in private 
hands people who cannot meet the 
massive bills are having their water 
supply cut off. Children are turning 
up at school unwashed and ridden 
with head lice because their parents 
cannot keep up with the exorbitant 
charges registered on tap meters. In 
the course of time there will be other 
far more serious effects on the health 
and welfare of those who cannot pay. 
We must make certain the same does 


ours. 


As with the poll tax, we must 


organise now for the fight against the 


Justice for All 


Witha great billowing of court-room 
silk the longest running murder trial 
in Glasgow came to an end after 54 
days. Bombarded with front page 
exclusives on its underworld, the 
City was confronted with some very 
disturbing questions while the only 
proof that was established is that the 
mettle of the Law is clearly non- 
Ferris in the City of Culture. 

After being cleared ofall charges, 
Paul Ferris left the court to a 
champagne popping crowd that 
carried him off like a newly elected 
leader. He left behind -a disquieted 
Procurator Fiscal’s office and a 
bemused Police Force. Together they 
will have to answer for the methods 
and reasoning which led them to 
prosecute. But it's an answer they 
will never find as they, like all the 
other Authorities, fundamentally 
misunderstand the communities in 
which they operate. 

The social conditions which foster 
crime, like poverty, unemployment 
and deprivation, being essential to 
our profit motivated economic 
system, have become a fixed feature 
in Glasgow’s profile. Many 
communities remain unimpressed by 
the police and the courts as more and 
more people are forced to tolerate 
intermittent crime as a way of life. 
Youngsters always grew up to be 
hard in the poor and, often brutish 
working-class areas of Glasgow, but 
too often they now become hardened 
ctiminals. Wherever endemic 
poverty exists side by side with 
material comfort and ostentatious 
wealth, economic crime will be a 


natural part of society. Traditional 
targets get their property secured 
with sophisticated systems giving 
little opportunity for thieves who 
turn to muggings and High Street 
hold-ups to earna living. Street-cred 
kids with their designer fashions find 
themselves wanting when they meet 
the street-tough torags who often 
rob them of their trendy-togs. Most 
of these attacks occur in the City- 
Centre, among the shadows of multi- 
storey car-parks, shopping 
complexes and the deserted, ill-lit 
no-go areas. Items of brand named 
fashion become economic currency 
among young folk, big-time 
shoplifters and distributors of stolen 
goods. Notwithstanding the damage 
that this kind of false economics 
does to the community, it comes 
nowhere near to the devastating 
effects of the disease it feeds; the 
dmg economy. 


Drug 

Uniess you have first-hand 
experience of the drug scene, your 
knowledge will be thinly 
impressionistic and probably derived 
from sensationalist journalism. At 
best you might read a report which, 
no matter how honest and in-depth, 
will have used inadequate research 
methods. Controlled by wealthy, 
criminal businessmen and their 
psychopathic enforcers, most folk 
are pushed or drift into the drug 
community. The common motives 
for people committing crime, as 
proposed by criminologists, are loss 
of attachment, investment and 
commitment to the culture in which 


they live. However, by 1992 whole 
communities had been cut adrift from 
any genuine form of participation in 
wider society. Today, Glasgow is 
alive and kicking with an 
unprecedented level of bitterness and 
alienated anger. 


Murder 


In the sprawling schemes of 
hopelessness like Barlanark and 
Provanmill where Arthur Thompson 
Jnr. was murdered and two of the 
alleged killers shot dead, it's no 
surprise that violent forms of culture 
become established. A kind of 
schizophrenia develops which forces 
the people to relate, at the same time, 
to galloping lawlessness and a heavy 
level of Statutory-Authority 
intervention. To be a torag in the 
schemes of Glasgow in the 1990's 
means flirting with, and often taking 
life-membership out, in major 
etiminal cultures. The drug- 
economy is the frontier of that 
malevolent morality. A gutter- 
culture that affects every house, 
poisoning family and community 
relationships and compelling users 
into serious crime. 

With the hype of The Year Of 
Culturenow washed down the Clyde, 
the real Glasgow once again becomes 
apparent. A City where the pile of 
poverty is only as high as the chasm 
between the have's and have-not's is 
wide. Like New York and Los 
Angeles, this divide is rapidly filling 
up with the violent crime that 
characterises societal breakdown. 
Concerned that this is damaging 
tourist figures, Kenneth Walton, of 


monopolists who after gas and 
electricity are seeking to make large 
fortunes out of a natural resource 
which has always been free at the 
point of supply. 

This is a fight the people can and 
must win. We should use the 
existing community-based anti-poll 
tax networks to spread awareness 
of the coming danger and mobilise 
resistance. 

The water is ours. Let’s keep it 


the Greater Glasgow Tourist Board, 
gave his judgement on the Ferris 
Trial. He says, ‘it's been a ten year 
process turning the image of the 
City around and this is just a ‘blip’. 
This view is supported by Bob 
Palmer, Director of the Year Of 
Culture in 1990, who believes the 
reports of violence to be ‘romantic 
mythology’. If this isn’t testimony 
enough to get a conviction on 
grounds of moral negligence, it is 
certainly conclusive evidence that 
the City’s administrators know very 
little about Glasgow. 


War 


The Queen's Councillor who 
defended Ferris would seem to have 
more knowledge of today’s Glasgow 
than the City Councillors who are 
supposed to represent its people. As 
he toasted the system of criminal 
justice, the City Chambers were 
echoing to reminders of the real 
problem. As long as Westminster 
wages war against the young, the 
poor, and the unemployed, the 
communities in which they live will 
always be prey to the forces of violent 
crime. It is not the people's fault that 
we now live in post-industrial times 
but it will be outrageous negligence 
for Glasgow City Council not to 
take an aggressive stand on their 
behalf. Local Government is one of 
the very few genuine vehicles left 
for people’s democracy and it has 
been missing in Glasgow for too 
long. Criminal justice is a crucial 
characteristic ofa fairand democratic 
society but without social-justice it 
is meaningless. 


Praise the Lord and Pass 


the Paracetamol 


The oleaginous councillor, the 
Reverend Stuart McQuarrie for 
Toryglen attended ‘Chrome Day’ at 
Rutherglen Burgh Hall on 26th April. 
The meeting organised by the action 
group, Cambuslang, Carmyle, 
Rutherglen Against Pollution 
(CCRAP) was to bring to the 
attention of the people of the area 
and their so-called representatives 
the hazard of toxic waste in the 
district. 

The Rev. McQuarrie appeared 
early in the day and failed to stay for 
the debate. He smiled, he shook 
hands and made reassuring noises to 
the effect that he was keepinga close 
watch on the ‘situation’, then the 
oily vicar buggered off. At the 
meeting the area was described asa 
chemical Chernobyl and evacuation, 
not development was the only 
remedy. 

Incidences of cancers, leukemias, 
miscarriages and asthmas in the 
district are far above the national 
average. In the May issue of the 
Bulletin, the District Council’s 
version of Pravda, ‘Greasy’ 
McQuarrie is seen smiling, shaking 
hands and declaring his delight at 
the opening of a ‘superb’ new sport 
and leisure facility in Cambuslang. 
Halfa million quid is being spent on 
a project that is being built on the 
most poliuted land in Scotland. 

This is one of many 
‘developments’ that have been 
thrown up in the area, that include 
houses, playparks and a maternity 
home. All of these projects have 
been given the go-ahead with total 
disregard to the Environmental 
Protection Act (1990), which 
expressly forbids any development 
that does not take into account 
residual environmental hazards. 

But we are not to worry, this 
project has been given the blessing 
of the immoderator of the Church of 
Scotland, the divine McQuarrie. 
Perhaps the slick pastor should add 
to his reading of the Sermon on the 
Mount the message, Blessed are they 
that are afflicted, for they shall be 
ignored. 


Flogging a Dead Horse 


While great excitement was being 
whipped up for the beastly job of 
cleaning up Glasgow’s industrial 
graveyards, like the River Clyde, 
very little thought was given to 
pollution. 

Old cars and cans, bedsteads and 
prams, tyres, containers and soggy 
divans don’t pollute, they litter the 
river bed or cling to the river bank. 
Like pied pipers, the clean-up 
campaigners led children to the rats 
which increasingly populate our 
waterways. Alive or dead these rats 
carry a whole range of diseases 
including some which can kill, such 


® Yuppie Nightmare: Commercial property prices in Glasgow have sunk from £13 to £6 per square foot. 


as Leptospirosis, better known as 
Weil’s Disease. 

More insidious, but no less 
dangerous, are the chemical 
pollutants which now form an 
integral part of the river system in 
Glasgow and its surrounding areas. 
All the way through Lanarkshire 
and down through Glasgow to the 
Clyde Coast, metal pollutants such 
as cadmium, chromium, lead and 
mercury are in great evidence. So 
toois the flotsam of rubbish dumping 
which includes used syringes and 
condoms both of which are 
dangerous disease vectors of the likes 
of AIDS and hepatitis. Emissions 
from the riverside distillery at the 
Gorbals include yeast which, as a 
live agent, is one of the most serious 
disease-carriers. 

While the children should be 
applauded for their concern for the 
environment, their parents should 
check the liability of the company or 
authority involved in any future 
clean-ups. The fear of injury, disease 
and even death, is the reason that the 
workers on the dredgers operating 
on the Clyde work toa strict code of 
insurance and protection. 

It is evidence enough that the river 
is polluted when they found the 
carcass of a dead horse among the 
live pollution. 

It’s bad enough taking a horse to 
the water to kick the bucket, but if 
they ever take your children again 
kick up a stink before it gets them. 


Famous Glasgow Landmarks no. 69 


The Pink Potier 


You know the big pink office block 
on the Bridge to Nowhere that sits 
across the M8 at Charing Cross? 
The one that hangs over the Ritz Bar 
and blends in so well with Charing 
Cross Mansions it blots them out? 

Well, Tay House, as the to let sign 
calls it, was built by Tanap 
Investments, which was owned, till 
it went into the voluntary liquidiser, 
by one Malcolm Potier, alias the 
Baron of Gigha. 

He’s the guy whose former island 
and its tied ‘cottages are up for sale, 
which could put 200 islanders out on 
the beaches. He’s now putting ina 
bid to buy them back from the Swiss 
bank who repossessed them from 
him. 

It seems the Pink Potier slipped 
past oor eagle-eyed city coonsillers 
onthe planning committee by telling 
them it was to be occupied by 
Standard Growth fund. You can just 
see the coonsillers’ eyes glazing 
over, the ones that were open that is. 

Only it turns out that Standard 
Growth Fund is a fictitious offshore 
company, whose registered office is 
an empty beach hut in the Bahamas, 
owned by ... you got it, Malcolm 
Potier. 

The Pink Potier is up for sale as 
wellnow, but like all the otherempty 
office blocks in Glasgow, our 
homeless islanders are already 
locked out. 

What’s the betting Baron Potier 
buys it back for half the price and 
turns it into a museum of modern 
art? 


Janie Buchan, MEP, wrote avicious letter 
in the Glasgow Herald attacking non 
payers ofthe polltax. Hereisareply that 
the Herald failed to publish. 


Dear Editor, 

Talking about “Political Prisoners” (13/ 
5/92) E know very few Labour Party 
speakers (except perhaps the garrulous 
Dewar) who can hold a candle to Janey 
Buchan MEP for what she calls in her 
uppity contemptuousmanner, ‘Blethering 
Rubbish’. This use of the occasional 
Lallans word is surely the only indication 
that Janey is Scottish; her blustering 
energies are devoted to that London- 
controlled, right-wing sham Labour Party 
which has scuppered the once glorious 
Red Banner and replaced it with a very 
English rose from a chocolate box. 
(Expensive and dainty andso ephemeral, 
isn'tit?) 

Janey does not merely blether! She has 
madea career of it; she does not converse 
with anyone on equal terms but stretches 
her infallibility in one prissy monologue 
out toinfinity. Two Parliamentary salaries 
for decades in the one family has raised 
the superior Janey to such lofty heights 
that a mere few hundred pounds in Poll 
Tax are just coppers to her. She is aghast 
at Tommy Sheridan being regarded as a 
‘political prisoner’. Her heroes and 

must be intemationally acclaimed 
and preferably have the stamp of approval 
of the ‘Labour’ Party in Londonorat least 
Pat Lally. One thing for certain, Janey 
had no intention of being a political 
prisoner, local or international. As the 
saying goes, she ‘knows which side her 
bread is buttered on’. 


Yours Truly 
Freddy Anderson 
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The historical 
muddle 


September 21. 

Sir,— In the fascinating autobiogra- 
phy, The Green Hills Far Away. the 
late James Barke insisted that “it was 
the common people of Scotland — 
ploughmen, farmers, fishermen, coal 
miners and the like — who did not 
completely lose their sense of 
nationality”. 


Though I don’t want to encourage 
anti-intellectualism, it seems to me 
that such Scottish novelists as John 
Galt, James Barke, and Grassic Gib- 
bon have often provided sharper 
insights into our cultural identity than 
most professional historians. 


And in the light of your most recent 
articles on the Scots’ identity crisis by 
such conformists as Steve Bruce, I 
sometimes wonder if more than a 
handful of Scots are doing any danger- 
ous or deep thinking about Scotland’s 
very uncertain future. 


I was therefore delighted to read 
(September 21) that Arnold Kemp is 
grappling with the question of the re- 
lationship between the Scots’ “identity 
crisis” and what he aptly characterises 
as “the historical muddle”. Then, 
when I turned to Weekender, I read 
the very interesting comment about 
the late Marinell Ash, by an anony- 
mous editor: “Her book, The Strange 
Death of Scottish History, investigat- 
ing the Scots’ neglect of their own 
history, could perhaps only have been 
written by a concerned outsider”. Dr 
Ash was an exceptional historian. 


At the root of the contemporary 
Scottish crisis of identity is the reality 
of a suppressed historical conscious- 
ness. The fertile soil for the growth of 
a real historical consciousness after 
1707 was not enough; the Anglo-Scot- 
tish Establishment tried to eradicate 
every trace of the Scots’ consciousness 
of their nationality. 


When I found the “lost”, uncata- 
logued multi-volume manuscript 
Autobiography of John Murdoch. the 
crofters’ leader. in 1968. I thought 
this was an aberration. (A still incom- 
pletely published and priceless docu- 
ment. it had been deposited in the 
Mitchell Library. Glasgow, in 1927). 

But then | found or learned about 
such unpublished documents as James 
Thomson Callender’s Scottish nation- 
alist-cum-jacobin tract, The Political 
Progress of Britain (Edinburgh. 1792), 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s manuscript 
on Lord Braxfield: The Hanging 
Judge, the anti-landed artistocracy 
pamphlets by the major, though al- 
most unknown, nineteenth-century 
radical philosopher, Alexander Rob- 
ertson, George Platt Insh’s manuscript 
biography of Thomas Muir of Hun- 
tershill (now in Stirling University 
Library) and Hugh MacDiarmid’s 
(lost?) manuscript biography of the 
Clydeside socialist. John Maclean. 

Historically speaking, bourgeois na- 
tionalism has reflected rather than 
challenged this suppressed conscious- 
ness. Being fundamentally unsym- 
pathetic towards the Scots’ very real 
-radical history, it could not have been 
otherwise. 


The Scots did not neglect their own 
history. The neglect was, and is, the 
work of the Anglo-Scottish ruling 
class; touchy. insecure, repressive. and 
philistine. Far from being accidental, 
the neglect was often the outcome of 
the suppression of anything radical 
with a Scottish-International orienta- 
tion. 


In planning a new magazine for next 
year, a small group of concerned Scots 
will provide a forum inside the pages 
of 21st Century Socialist for the explo- 
ration of the important questions 
often ignored by the media. 

Despite the Thatcherite-inspired 
contraction of Scottish-history teach- 
ing, the Establishment is obviously 
feart. And the question asked more 
than a hundred years ago by. in John 
Hewitt’s phrase. “the dead German 
Jew who gave me my guidelines”, is as 
valid as ever before: “Who will edu- 
cate the educators?”’ 


James D. Young, 
8 Tarbert Place, 
Polmont, 


Thought for 
the fans 


September 24. 
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of the Clyde and the city is shaping “and forthright. : : well-paid eS 
up for 1990, the year it revels in the “But what about its central argu- afew ho. .e"385 
role of European City of Culture. : ment? One suspects Workers City teresti AMEE 
But a spectre will arrive at the would not be favourably reviewed ‘ P ; 

» feast next week 2.00 = can’ 


- by either Michael Kelly or John 


* ,. It will come in the shape of an -Struthers,. the . “opportunistic just a) 8d 
“ iconoclastic new .book. by the politician” and “entreprenurial. vith a 


: Clydeside Press entitled Workers . 

. City, a collection of poetry. and _ 

=.prose whose uniting thesis is that” 

«Glasgow — “the working-class city 
par. excellence” —.is under attack © 

- from “opportunistic politicians and 
entrepreneurial admen” bent on 

- destroying the authentic voice and 

. identity of the Dear Green Place. . 

~.. According to the dust-jacket: 

« “Glasgow with its long and proud 
socialist tradition is to be trans- 

: formed into the happy-land of 

: Yuppiedom — a. grotesquerie 

: where the young, upwardly mobile 

: middle-class with fat salaries and 

-.expensive tastes are to be the 


_adman” who hired. Mr Happy to 
Spread the Glasgow’s Miles Better 
‘Tnessage. I’m not too impressed by. 
its sentimental . and simplistic op ; - ‘Syke tae} : ee D 
thesis either, but I must congratul- 4 — me foe Kags ai & sa 

_ate the publishers for stating their ~ led $4 aS : f *: 

 €ase so boldly. 

-*. Ever since Mr Happy was first 

- hoist onto the front facade of the: 
City Chambers, an undercurrent of 

. eynicism has lurked ‘beneath the 
celebratory sloganising. -William 
Mclivanney penned an equivalent, 
if more eloquent, polemic when he 
wrote recently of “unpretentious, , 
‘uninitimidated” Glaswegians: _ 
_ “They — not the image-makers, 


a SP ae sia Wi neigh ill, ae: 


ea eer CH a I ECE IR RM ny 
pean eet "ON SAREE RRR A RAE PP * 


E: Ti af di i ‘ : Trinity College towers from the Scottish Exhibition and 
miley stonerd whieh valid aca ABOVE: Times past, Boys and carts in the Gorbals, 1964. LEFT: Trinity College to 


wipe the smile off Mr Happy’s Conference Centre; 1986. Pictures by Oscar Marzaroli from Shades of Grey: Glasgow 1956-1987 (Mainstream, £12.95). 
face. Of course, the term “New eC A | ie | P ; 
Glasgow” rings hollow in such 


the soulless satellite estates anu 


x, centrepiece and soul of this great 
city of of working-class. struggle : 


and achievement.” 

The book, edited by Farquhar 
McLay, claims to convey the true 
voice-and experience of the people 
of Glasgow, “one of the great work- 
ing-class cities of the world, grey. 


~ and gallus, passionate and subvers- 
ive.” It contains an essay by Lewis 
«.Grassic. Gibbon -alongside lesser . 
= known contemporary scribes from 
- Castlemilk,. one of the city’s dis- 
-.astrous. post-war peripheral est- 
~ ates. : 


. 


not the bright-eyed entrepreneurs, 


not those who know the city as a 
taxi ride between a theatre and a 
winebar, not those who see it as 
Edinburgh on the Clyde, not the 
literary cliques, not those who 
apply the word ‘renaissance’ to a 
handful of movies and a few books 
of poetry and some novels and 
plays —- they are the heart of. 
Glasgow . . . Glasgow belongs to 
them.” 

Living in the leafy West End of 
the city, ] am aware of how easy it 
is to shut out “the other Glasgow”, 


surroundings, but does that mean 
we should condemn efforts to 
rehabilitate the city’s reputation as 


a betrayal of working class aspira- 
tions? Weren’t Glaswegians of all 
classes crying out for a new image 
for their city? 

- Back in 1965, the poet Edwin 
Morgan surely wasn’t just speaking 
for a literary clique when he wrote 
in the New Statesman: “Anyone 
who has lived for a while in Glas- 
gow knows it isn’t all rivets and 
razors and that as far as entertain- 


“ment and culture ig concerned on a 
year round basis .< _ it’s possibly’ 


better off than any city outside 
London. And yet the image persists 
of a grim. place and an uncouth 
folk: a fearsome porridge.stirred 
up from vague recollections of. No 
Mean City, Miracle in the 
Gorbals,.and the tartan taminies, 
ricketies and raucous cries ‘of our 
periodic descent on Wembley.” , 

- Glasgow is slowly emerging 
from the shadow ‘of its past, as it 
struggles to metamorphose from a 
manufacturing city . into “a: post- 


. €al discussion .was challenged by 


industrial economy. ‘That is a 


painful process, but it is also inevit- 
able and unavoidable. Great 
Britain: has groped around for a 
new. rdle: since the sun set on its 
Empire, an experience which is 
inevitably most traumatic in the 
one-time Second City of the 
Empire. ae 

Has that struggle to re-adapt toa 
new role really assisted attitudes 


of resignation and defeatism? The 
‘rhetoric of decline which has 


seeped into so much British: politi- 


Michael Ignatieff’ in thé recent —— 
Channel 4 series The Making of ~ 
Britain. Although the Harvard-..~ 


educated historian didn’t address: 
himself specifically to Glasgow in 
the programme, his remarks on the 
pointlessness: of-- ' self-deluding 
nostalgia seem to ring particularly 
true in Scotland’s largest city: 
“The movement towards more 
competitive, = envious - and 
individualistic patterns of ‘social 
Striving is unstoppable. No one can 
be delighted with the costs; rising’ 
divorce rates, crime and” sociat 


violence, bit. we easily forget the 
benefits “— increased personal 


freedom and expressiveness.” 


Ignatieff: advocated that - we 
embrace change, observing in 
words which should be inscribed on 
the newly stone-cleaned Glasgow 
City Chambers: “Those best pre- 
pared for the future will be those 
whose education teaches them to 
welcome the challenge of the unex- 
pected. The future-belongs to the 
imaginative, the daring, the agile, 
the cosmopolitan, the unafraid. But 


then it always did.” oo. jc sec, 


Well, was it all worth it? 


OUR WRITERS ANSWER THE CULTURE QUESTION 


NEWSPAPERS like to think of their letters 
pages as snapshots of the age, more telling 
than the hysterical headlines on the front 
page. If this is true, then the most important 
event of the year to Glasgow was not the 
drafting of a blueprint for a Scottish parlia- 
ment, nor the announcement that 
Ravenscraig strip mill was to close, casting a 


Shadow over up to 20,000 jobs, nor the un- 


folding drama of a Scottish Conservative 
Party tearing itself apart. The news story 
which generated a record number of letters 
to the editor, a bigger postbag than at the 


height of the Vietnam War, was the appoint- 


ment of a keeper of social history by Glasgow 
District Council. 

In Kulcha City, culture is not just some- 
thing the middle classes do on a Saturday 
night. To borrow. Bill Shankly’s aphorism 
about football and Liverpool, it’s not a mat- 
ter of life and death — it’s more important 
than that. This being the case, holding a 12 
month, £53m_ kulturfest was asking for 
trouble. 

The first problem was one of definition: 
whose culture? Imported, internationally- 
recognised figures or the best home-grown 
talent? Opera and ballet for the bourgeoisie, 
or a broad range of events reflecting the 


‘experience of the city’s working class? The 


bureaucrats charged with programming the 
calendar thought they’d do a bit of every- 
thing; if only it had been that easy... 

The Year of Culture was never going to be 
a celebration of art for art’s sake. It was con- 
ceived as an ‘annus mirabilis, marking the 
apotheosis of a hard-headed economic 
strategy. This fact is crucial in understanding 


' the flak it attracted. The dancers, actors, 


musicians and arts bureaucrats were not just 
bit-players in a year-long entertainment, they 
were also — whether they liked it or not — 
the agents of a political masterplan. 


Ten years ago Glasgow’s railway engineer- 


ing shops and shipyards stood idle: the indus- 
trial arteries had been cut and the patient 
was. bleeding to death. The city fathers 
decided the remedy lay in cosmetic surgery. 
The idea was simple: persuade the tourists 
and wealth-creators of the quality of life, give 
them what they want — restaurants, wine 


-bars, designer boutiques — and there’d be 


— ————— 


It was conceived as a harmless celebration — albeit expensive at 


£53m — to boost Glasgow’s local pride and international status. 


eens 
So why did it produce as many political flare-ups? Ajay Ciose reports 


jam for everyone. Impressed chief executives 
would relocate their company headquarters, 
creating jobs; spendthrift foreign visitors 
would empty their wallets into the local econ- 
omy; and the city would be a more pleasant 
place for native Glaswegians too. It had 


worked in Chicago, Boston and Baltimore, 


why not here? 

The story of the transformation is well- 
known: the stone-cleaning, the invasion of 
the. marketing men, the making of the 
Merchant City, the Garden Festival and, of 
course, the slogan. No Mean City emerged 
from its chrysalis as Miles Better Glasgow. 

Not everyone was happy. From the per- 
spective of the peripheral housing schemes, 
it was difficult to see just how Glasgow had 
improved. But the real opposition to the New 
Glasgow and its Year of Culture did not 
come from the schemes, it was voiced by a 
small band of left-wing writers, intellectuals 
and political activists who, in 1988, 
published an anthology of past and present 
writing about the city, Workers City — the 
real Glasgow stands up. 

The blurb on the back an- 
nounced: “Glasgow — the working class city 
par excellence — is under attack. Oppor- 
tunistic politicians and entrepreneurial 
admen are concocting a lie.” The city was 
being transformed into “the happy-land of 
yuppiedom —- a grotesquerie ‘where the 
young, upwardly mobile middle classes with 
fat salaries and expensive tastes are to be the 
centrepiece.” 

Workers City the book became Workers 
City the political campaign. Its chief target: 
1990, the conspiracy. The audience settled 
into its seats and waited for things to go 
wrong. 

The first public relations slip-up occurred 
before the year was even under way, with the 
appointment of Saatchi and Saatchi to 
handle the £2.5m marketing contract. If 
there was anything Glaswegians hated more 


than Mrs Thatcher at Number 10, it was the 
English advertising agency that put her there. 
The press ads won an award, but the 
ubiquitous slogan There’s a lot Glasgowing 
on in 1990 left even the city’s celebrated pat- 
ter-merchants at a loss for words; no one 
managed to come up with a put-down equal 
to the inanity of the phrase. 


It wasn’t so much that most citizens were 
fundamentally opposed to the year of 
culture; more a case of the hype being so 
hubristic that any and every hitch was glee- 
fully seized upon. Cock-ups became 
“catastrophes”, which left the knockers 
rather short on rhetoric when something 
really did go wrong. ; 


‘The Year of Culture was 
never going to 
be a celebration of 
art for art’s sake. 
It was conceived 
as an annus mirabilis’ 


Take the George Square Hogmanay party 
‘which saw Robbie Coltrane on stage during 
‘the midnight bells as intended but, 
incredibly, without the faintest idea of the 
time. As the clock started to strike he was 
mid-way through a laboured anecdote and he 
kept on labouring. It shouldn’t have hap- 
pened, but it hardly ranked as the “great 
disaster” it was branded in some circles.‘ 


Ticket pricing, on the other hand, was a 
serious running sore. No one could claim 
charging £25-£75 for Pavarotti in a city 
where around a third of the population lives 
in households on state support was tactful. 
Seats for Sinatra at Ibrox, at £15-£60, were 
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ANALYSIS SPECIAL 


SCOTLAND on SUNDAY 


MONTH BY 
MONTH 


JANUARY 


It began at midnight. 
£500,000 spent and the 
rain pours down at the 
George Square’s 
Hogmanay bash. The 
fire-damaged McLellan 
Galleries reopen but 
Julian Spalding, the 
city’s new director of 
museums, does not care 
for the first exhibition. At 
the Tramway, Jock 
Tamson’s Bairns dissects 
the nation’s psyche. 


Robbie Coltrane 
Struggles with flu and 
the laboured wit of Dario 
Fo in Mistero Buffo and 
the Citizens’ long 
awaited Enrico IV opens 
to acclaim — without 
Richard Harris. 


The Queen opens the 
Year of Culture, the sun 
shines, but protocol 


goes awry. The council 
injects £254,000 to save 
the Third Eye. 
Julian Spalding’s Great 

' British Art Show opens and NEWSPAPERS like to think of their letters 
the critics agree it is pages as snapshots of the age, more telling 
great, but John f than the hysterical headlines on the front 
McGrath's John Brown's page. If this is true, then the most important 
Body disappoints. event of the year to Glasgow was not the 

: drafting of a blueprint for a Scottish parlia- 
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ment, nor the announcement that 
Ravenscraig strip mill was to close, casting a 
shadow over up to 20,000 jobs, nor the un- 
folding drama of a Scottish Conservative 
Party tearing itself apart. The news story 
which generated a record number of letters 
to the editor, a bigger postbag than at the 
height of the Vietnam War, was the appoint- 
ment of a keeper of social history by Glasgow 


Glasgow's Glasgow opens 
on Friday the 13th. Its 
architect says it will be 
the biggest thing outside 
Disney World — others 
agree it is Mickey Mouse. 


———S District Council. 

In Kulcha City, culture is not just some- 
f MAY thing the middle classes do on a Saturday 
The General Assembly night. To borrow Bill Shankly’s aphorism 
makes its first visit to about football and Liverpool, it’s not a mat- 
Glasgow and prays for + a5 ter of life and death — it’s more important 
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Well, was it all worth it? 


OUR WRITERS ANSWER THE CULTURE QUESTION 


It was conceived as a harmless celebration — albeit expensive at 
£53m — to boost Glasgow’s local pride and international status. 
So why did it produce as many political flare-ups? Ajay Close reports 
ee 


jam for everyone. Impressed chief executives 
would relocate their company headquarters, 
creating jobs; spendthrift foreign visitors 
would empty their wallets into the local econ- 
omy; and the city would be a more pleasant 
place for native Glaswegians too. It had 


worked in Chicago, Boston and Baltimore, 


why not here? 

The story of the transformation is well- 
known: the stone-cleaning, the invasion of 
the marketing men, the making of the 
Merchant City, the Garden Festival and, of 
course, the slogan. No Mean City emerged 
from its chrysalis as Miles Better Glasgow. 

Not everyone was happy. From the per- 
spective of the peripheral housing schemes, 


it was difficult to see just how Glasgow had 


improved. But the real opposition to the New 
Glasgow and its Year of Culture did not 
come from the schemes, it was voiced by a 
emall hand nf Wale cola wetee ta 


than Mrs Thatcher at Number 10, it was the 
English advertising agency that put her there. 
The press ads won an award, but the. 
ubiquitous slogan There’s a lot Glasgowing 
on in 1990 left even the city’s celebrated pat- 
ter-merchants at a loss for words; no one 
managed to come up with a put-down equal 
to the inanity of the phrase. 


It wasn’t so much that most citizens were 
fundamentally opposed to the year of 
culture; more a case of the hype being so. 
hubristic that any and every hitch was glee- 
fully seized upon. Cock-ups became 
“catastrophes”, which left the knockers 
rather short on rhetoric when something 
really did go wrong. pay Leh 
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The Big Day lives up to 
its name: a triumph of 
organisation and civic 
spirit. Glasgow hosts the 
World Gymnastics and 
the World Highland 
Games. Glasgow 
international Jazz 
Festival begins a record 
season. 


JULY 
Sinatra decided Glasgow 
was his kind of town but 
there is near-chaos for 
the audience. Also 
finding audiences hard 
to come by: Paul 
McCariney, Five 
Theatres of the World 
Season and Glasgow’s 
Glasgow. Mick Jagger 
sells out, but really 
special was the 
European Special 


: Olympics. 


AUGUST 


Expect the unexpected 
‘says Street Biz; 200 free 
shows make up the open 
air festival. Pat Lally 
admits underwriting has 
soared to £13m. The 
Bolshoi Opera and 
Bolshoi Ballet arrive. 


SEPTEMBER 


The Ship opens and 
confounds critics, but 
the budget runs well 
over. The Queen gives a 
Royal seal to the 
international Concert 
Hall. 


OCTOBER 


Peter Brook brings The 
Tempest to the Tramway. 


’ After torrential rain, the 


skies clear for the 
remarkable Glasgow 


* Lantern project. 


tn] 


tn 


NOVEMBER 


Art for art’s sake, not 
propaganda — nota 
comment on the 
“Elspeth King affair’, 
but Dr Igor Majek at a 60 
strong East-West forum 
of academics. The van 
Gogh celebrations reach 
Glasgow. 


Pat Lally makes it 
official: the council 
bought a lemon with 
Glasgow's Glasgow. The 
European Film Awards 
give their “Oscar” for 
best film to Kenneth 
Branagh’s Henry V. And it 
will all end at midnight. 


Dropping the mask: resistance to foreign acts like The Bolshoi broke down 


whose culture? Imported, internationally- 
recognised figures or the best home-grown 
talent? Opera and ballet for the bourgeoisie, 
or a broad range of events reflecting the 
experience of the city’s working class? The 
bureaucrats charged with programming the 
calendar thought they’d do a bit of every- 
thing; if only it had been that easy... 

The Year of Culture was never going to be 
a celebration of art for art’s sake. It was con- 
ceived as an annus mirabilis, marking the 
apotheosis of a hard-headed economic 
strategy. This fact is crucial in understanding 
the flak it attracted. The dancers, actors, 
musicians and arts bureaucrats were not just 
bit-players in a year-long entertainment, they 
were also — whether they liked it or not — 
the agents of a political masterplan. 

Ten years ago Glasgow’s railway engineer- 
ing shops and shipyards stood idle: the indus- 
trial arteries had been cut and the patient 
was bleeding to death. The city fathers 
decided the remedy lay in cosmetic surgery. 
The idea was simple: persuade the tourists 
and wealth-creators of the quality of life, give 
them what they want — restaurants, wine 


-bars, designer boutiques —— and there’d be 


Glasgow and its Year of Culture did not 
come from the schemes, it was voiced by a 
smal band of left-wing writers, intellectuals 
and political activists who, in 1988, 
published an anthology of past and present 
writing about the city, Workers City — the 
real Glasgow stands up. 

The blurb on the back an- 
nounced: “Glasgow ~- the working class city 
par excellence — is under attack. Oppor- 
tunistic politicians and entrepreneurial 
admen are concocting a lie.” The city was 
being transformed into “the happy-land of 
yuppiedom — a grotesquerie where the 
young, upwardly mobile middle classes with 
fat salaries and expensive tastes are to be the 
centrepiece.” 

Workers City the book became Workers 
City the political campaign. Its chief target: 
1990, the conspiracy. The audience settled 
into its seats and waited for things to go 
wrong. 

The first public relations slip-up occurred 
before the year was even under way, with the 
appointment of Saatchi and Saatchi to 
handle the £2.5m marketing contract. If 
there was anything Glaswegians hated more 


a SS 
‘The Year of Culture was 
never going to 
be a celebration of 
art for art’s sake. 

It was conceived 
as an annus mirabilis’ 


Take the George Square Hogmanay party 


‘which saw Robbie Coltrane on stage during 


the midnight beils as intended but, 
incredibly, without the faintest idea of the 
time. As the clock started to strike he was 
mid-way through a laboured anecdote and he 
kept on labouring. It shouldn’t have hap- 
pened, but it hardly ranked as the “great 
disaster” it was branded in some circles.‘ 


Ticket pricing, on the other hand, was a 
serious running sore. No one could claim 
charging £25-£75 for Pavarotti in a city 
where around a third of the population lives 
in households on state support was tactful. 
Seats for Sinatra at Ibrox, at £15-£60, were 


Nostalgia bows to the new internationalism 


IN THE context of a huge, year-long festival 
like Glasgow 1990, artistic success is no- 
toriously hard to define; often it has less to 
do with the perfection of the work than with 
its ability to strike some kind of chord, to set 
up a resonance with the place and the event. 
And that effect is compounded in Glasgow 
by the city’s unique obsession with its own 
traumatic history. Sucked in from the High- 
lands and from Ireland in the 19th century, 
subjected to a horrifying baptism of fire in 
industrial exploitation and urban depriva- 
tion, traumatised by the abrupt post-war dis- 
persal to peripheral housing schemes, and fin- 
ally “blootered” by the collapse of the heavy 
industries that created industrial Glasgow in 
the first place, the city’s ordinary people — 
and that means almost everyone, in a town 
where working class is the only class to be — 
have a huge, insatiable appetite for re-enact- 
ments of their own past, the more folksy and 
comforting the better. It’s not that Glasgow 
can’t take visitors to its heart; despite sky- 
high ticket prices, Luciano Pavarotti some- 
how belonged to Glasgow for a night. But 
there has to be something about the perform- 
ance — perhaps in Pavarotti’s case his 
tumbustious mixture of emotional populism 
and real quality — that makes Glaswegians 
feel this is their kind of show. 


So it’s not surprising that so far as the 


drama programme was concerned, the real 
popular success of the year was Bill Bryden’s 
The Ship, performed by a top-flight company 
of Scottish actors at the Harland and Wolff 
engine shed in Govan, and designed by Bill 
Dudley to take place inside the hull of a ship 


under construction, which glided away down. 


the slipway at the end to leave the audience 
— the community — bereft. As anyone who 


PAT LALLY, leader, Glasgow District Council 
“1990 has been a year of fun, entertainment and 
enjoyment for the people of Glasgow and that’s what 
we wanted it to be. We can look back on a year long 
programme that involved nine million people.” 
MICHAEL DONNELLY, formerly of Peoples’ Palace 
“1990 was a year when an intellectually bankrupt 
and brutally undemocratic administration projected 
its mediocre image onto the city and ordered us to 


adore it.” 


was in Clydeside during the Sixties knows, 
the idea of constructing the story around the 
building of the QE2, the last great Cunarder, 
was brilliant; the central image was stunning,. 
the audiences were ecstatic, the show sold out 
completely and ran for an extra week. 

But within this magnificent outer shell, The 
Ship reeked of easy options and intellectual 
laziness. The script had some glorious comic 
moments, but was a pathetic apology for a 
serious dramatic narrative; the “ship-build- 
ing” element of the production was entirely 
bogus, all synthetic keel-laying and sparklers 
instead of welding-torches; the “story” was 
spread so thinly over the company that many 
of the actors had barely a line to say. In other 
words, Bryden gave his audience the histori- 
cal reconstruction which they crave and will 
always flock to; but he also succumbed to the 
temptation to exploit that appetite for the 
past by twanging easily on the heart-strings 
and the memory-cells, without constructing 
the kind of tough, interesting, realistic 
storyline that might help the city to move into 
the future; and John McGrath’s big working- 
class history John Brown’s Body at the Tram- 
way played in the same useless, repetitive way 
to Glasgow’s city-as-victim complex. 

But there were one or two home-grown 
1990 productions which did rise to the 
challenge of exploring Scotland’s past and 
present without simply massaging the myths 
and pumping up the nostalgia. The Liz Loch- 
head/ Gerry Mulgrew/ Communicado pro- 
duction Jock Tamson’s Bairns, which opened 
the 1990 programme at the Tramway 
Theatre, was a tough little masterpiece of im- 
pressionistic theatre — more Scottish than 
Glaswegian — about the fragmentation of 
Scotland’s language, culture and soul, a 


potential in years to come.” 


DONALD DEWAR, Shadow Scottish Secretary 

“A tremendous success. The city has had publicity 
‘in the most unexpected places that could not have 
been bought by the most ambitious PR budget. The 
range and quality have been remarkable.” 

JANEY BUCHAN, MEP for Glasgow 

“The Year of Culture has given us some idea, 
although not nearly enough, of the potential of 
ordinary people. If we’ve any sense we'll tap into that 


Glasgow was slow to recognise 
the cultural wealth on offer, 
writes Joyce McMillan 


glorious, grotesque parody of a Burns Supper 
that glows more strongly in the memory of 
those who saw it as time goes on. Angus Far- 
quhar’s Second Coming at the old St Rollox 
Railway Works was a bold, messy, thrilling 
attempt to say something about the glory and 
horror of the heavy industrial process, and 
the terrible sanitisation of “industrial heri- 
tage” in Thatcher’s Britain. Clare Higney’s 
banner project now on show at Kelvingrove, 
the Glasgow Girls Exhibition, a whole raft of 
community events including the Glaswegians 
photo project and the magic Glasgow All Lit 
Up evening in October, when Strathclyde’s 
school children poured into the city centre 


GREGOR FISHER, actor 

“On a personal front | was working so | have seen 
nothing of 1990... . but a lot of money was spent 
misguidedly and there was a lost opportunity to build 
bridges between the haves and the have nots.” 
BRENDAN MCLAUGHLIN, Scotia Bar custodian 
“1990 and the image it was designed to promote, 
excluded too much and too many people. Profitable 
events swelled private purses while losses were 
underwritten by the city chambers.” 


with a forest of little glowing lanterns shaped 
like everything from the Glasgow crest to 
Ninja Turtles; all those events talked about 
Glasgow and Scotland now with energy, joy 
and anger, without schmalz or self-indulg- 
ence. 

As for the international programme, it has 
to be said that. some events simply slipped 
through Glasgow 1990 without touching the 
_sides, failing to make any impact at all. 
Mayfest’s fine programme of Georgian drama 
was almost ignored by the public, and Glenda 
Jackson’s uninspired, _heavily-mannered 
Mother Courage at the Citizens left the city 
unmoved. In July, the Theatre Royal staged 
what should have been a dazzling World 
Theatre Season; the Katona Joszef Com- 
pany’s Hungarian production of Ubu Roi and 
the Maly Theatre of Leningrad’s Brothers and 
Sisters were two of the most perfect theatre 
productions I’ve ever seen, rich, moving, 
politically to the point. But what with the 
sweltering weather, the long summer even- 
ings, and the language barrier, the audiences 
were so agonisingly small (less than 100, in 
an 1,800-seat theatre, for the season’s opening 
night) that the event meant almost nothing; 
and the same fate, in the same heatwave, 
befell the avant-garde Touch of the Dutch 
season at the Tramway — although the 
Mickery Theatre’s beautiful meditation on 
cultural ‘imperialism and the work of Van 
Gogh, with the tiny audience whirled around 
the Tramway on a hydraulic lift, was un- 
forgettable for the few who saw it. 

But as the year wore on it was increasingly, 
and excitingly noticeable that the audience 
resistance to foreign work was breaking 
down. By the autumn, the Tramway Theatre, 
in particular, had found a young audience 


prepared to turn up in thousands for com- 
panies like the avant-garde Wooster Group 
from New York, for Peter Brook’s French- 
language Tempest (from Paris via 
Francophone Africa), and for Robert 
Lepage’s clever, disturbing Tectonic Plates 
from Quebec. And for me, that superbly- 
programmed autumn season in that thrilling 
new theatre-space was the moment when the 
1990 idea really began to come. together, 
when a Glasgow audience began to see what 
it all had to do with them, and Glasgow 
artists began to draw real inspiration from it. 
They could see how the Wooster Group’s 
brilliant LSD Just the High Points showed the 
precise, dry, journalistic tone in which a 
modern neo-Brechtian company can place the. 
behaviour of contemporary society under a 
microscope. They could see how Brook’s La 
Tempete confronted the deepest questions 
about the relationship between Western high 
culture and the peoples who — by race or 
background or education — have tradition- 
ally been excluded from it; they could see how 
Robert Lepage, working with a mixed team 
of Quebec and Scottish actors, was exploring 
questions, about how family history and per- 
sonal identity survive across centuries and 
continents, that matters acutely to a nation 
of colonisers and travellers like the Scots. In 
other words, it took a whole Year of Culture 
for Glasgow to begin to know, in specific 
human detail rather than in high-falutin’ 
theory, just how enriching it can be to be 
plugged into the great international currents 
of creative thought and energy. The question 
is whether that bubble of enthusiasm is 
doomed to burst in 1991; or whether the city 
fathers will have the vision to let the city con- 
tinue its new love-affair with the world. 


EDDIE FRIEL chairman, 1990 marketing company 
“It was a recognition by an international audience 
that Glasgow has a very special story to tell, told with 
its own particular style and panache and will be 
shouted by a much louder voice beyond 1990.” 
FARQUHAR McLAY, Workers’ City 

“I think 1990 will be known as the year of the lemon 
or rather several lemons which Pat Lally did not 
know were lemons until he had parted with the 
people’s cash. It was the mugging of the century.” 
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Government plans U-turn on Thatcher legacy 


Heseltine set 
for return 


to the rates 


A RETURN to a form of the old rates system is 
now the government’s favoured option to 
replace the poll tax. The new proposal will be 
unveiled in the autumn in time for the expected 
general election. 

The move marks a return to the principle of 
ability to pay, in which the size and value of each 


property owned determines how much every —- 


person pays, rather than the present system 
where everyone pays the same regardless of in- 
come, 


Michael Heseltine, the environment secretary: 


responsible for the poll tax review, is virtually 
adopting Labour’s fair rates scheme, causing 
headaches for Neil Kinnock in the run-up to the 
election. It is now clear why Heseltine was so 
anxious for Labour to join the cross-party dis- 
cussions on poll tax alternatives. _ 

Heseltine has the support of the majority of 
the cabinet, including the Prime Minister and 
Norman Lamont, the Chancellor. Unlike the 
poll tax, which cost £3bn just to introduce, the 
switch back could be done relatively painlessly. 

-Earlier this year Michael Forsyth mounted one 
of the Tories’ most successful campaigns against 
Labour’s property-related tax plan, which he 
dubbed the roof tax. 


By Tom Condon Westminster Editor 


Michael Hirst, president of the Scottish 
Tories, commenting on the Heseltine plan, said: 
“Rates would be unacc2ptable unless the basic 
injustices were sorted out. | am not immediately 
enthusiastic dbout a property tax.” 


Heseltine’s fundamental review of the poll tax, 
which will alse cover the working of local 


‘government, is expected to take between one and 


two years to complete. But the environment sec- 
retary wants his six-man team of civil servants, 
headed by former press secretary at the environ- 
ment department, Roger Bright, to formulate 
firm proposals on effectively abolishing the poll 
tax in time for a Tory election manifesto next 
autumn. 


He has also told his closest political advisers 
that a local income tax to replace the unpopular 
property tax will not work. ; , 

A long-term opponent of the poll tax, 
Heseltine wants the review to consider two op- 
tions for returning to a form of the old rates 
system: the old rating system, which was based 
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Major to lift child benefit freeze 


PRIME Minister John Major 
will shed another of the = 
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Prince’s Royal Hussars: Prince Charies rides on a Challenger tank yesterday while visiting the Queen’s Royal Hussars in Saudi Arabia. 
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UNCOMPROMISING _lang- 
guage from the opposing sides 
in the Gulf yesterday acceler- 
ated what could be a drift to- 
wards all-out war. t 
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evacuation would begin during 
the first week of January and 
would be complete by the mid- 
dle of the month, when the UN 
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PRIME Minister John Major 
will shed another of the 
Scrooge legacies of the That- 
cher era with a pledge to 
increase the value of child 
benefit in line with inflation. 

After the shock Tory defeat 
in the Eastbourne by-election 
in October, the former prime 
minister partially lifted the 
freeze. The weekly benefit for 
the eldest child in each family 
was raised by £1 from £7.25 to 
£8.25. 

But now Major is deter- 
mined to ditch the uncaring 
image altogether with a 
manifesto commitment that 
the benefit paid direct to 
mothers will now be safe under 
the Tories and not allowed to 
“wither on the vine” 

Ministers, led by "moderate 
party chairman Chris Patten, 
have told central office policy 
makers to review the benefit, 
which is now paid out for 12 
million children at a cost of 
£4,Sbn a year. 


HORSE BOX 


b 
TODAY’S SoS 
OWING to technical Iimita- 
tions, Spectrum has moved 
into the main paper to allow 
us to produce a separate. 
Christmas television special. 
This will also be the case next 
week. 

We wish ail our readers, ad- 
vertisers and newsagents a 
Merry Christmas. 
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By Tom Condon 


They stress that there are no 
plans to means test the univer- 
sal benefit paid to all moth.ts 
regardless of income, but they, 
want to examine in closer 
detail proposals put forward by 
groups like the Centre for 
Policy Studies that benefits 
should be improved more 
quickly for certain age groups, 
-such as the under-fives. 
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The difficulty in increasing 
payments for children in 
certain age ranges is that it 
would leave the Tories open to 
charges of | discriminating 
against older children who can 
cost families more to keep. 

The latest planned policy 
change, coming on top of the 
poll tax review and the extra 
help for the homeless and the 
‘haemophiliacs, will be another 


set- aC] or aD0uU 
struggling to come to terms 


-with Major’s classless and car- 


ing image. The child benefit 
freeze helped Neil Kinnock in 
his efforts to portray Thatcher 
as a-hard line Tory prime 
minister. Now another one of 
his election cards is about to be 
trumped by Major.. 

Kinnock, who has warned 
his MPs to be ready for an elec- 


tion as early as March, is still 


commited to restoring the 
value of child benefit to its full 
value in line with price rises 
over the past three years. 

One of his aides said last 
night: “We may get soothing 
words from Mr Major but we 
will be able to point out that 
he was Chancellor during the 
three year freeze on child bene- 
fits.” 

Major, in keeping with his 
everyman image, will start 
visiting the regions next month 


-in an effort to bury the That- 


cher Home Counties image 


ated what could be a drift to- 
wards all-out war. 

The speaker of Iraq’s parlia- 
ment, Sadi Mahdi Saleh. warn- 
ed that his country would use 
chemical weapons if attacked. 
Iraq was not to be compared to 
Grenada or Panama and any 
war would be lengthy and cos- 
tly. “Iraq has no more. inten- 
tion of leaving Kuwait than the 
British government has of leav- 
ing the county of Essex,” he 
said. 

In the US at Camp David, 
President George Bush, after 
spending a day. with Prime 
Minister John Majer, said the 
multinational force on the 
Iraqi border was ready to re- 
spond to provocation “within 
the next 10 minutes”. Major 
said the United Nations resolu- 
tion demanding withdrawal 
from Kuwait was non-negoti- 
able and whether there would 
be conflict or not was up to 
Saddam Hussein. 

At the same time the US de- 
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Gulf war nearer 


By Trevor Royle Defence Correspondent and William Paul Chief Reporter 


fence secretary, Dick Cheney, 
with US troops in the Gulf, 
said war seemed more likely 
with every passing day. Back in 
Washington, the national se- 
curity adviser, Brent Scow- 
croft, offered a faint hint of 
optimism by suggesting that an 
Iraqi failure to meet the UN’s 
January 15 deadline for quit- 
ting Kuwait would not neces- 
sarily trigger an attack on that 
date. 

Away from the diplomatic 
manoeuvring, military prepar- 
ations have intensified. Battle 
groups of Britain’s 7th Ar- 
‘moured Brigade have finished 
desert battlefield training and 
will soon move to offensive 


positions nearer the southern 
border with Kuwait. Admitting 
that the chances of conflict had 
increased, Lt Col Rory Clay- 
ton, commanding officer of 
40th Field Regiment Royal Ar- 
tillery, said that his men were 
prepared for any eventuality. 


@ Terrorism alert: Page 6 


In the event of war, senior 
officers in the British. land 
forces are confident that their 
battle group combinations of 
armour and artillery will be 
able to breach Iraq’s elaborate 
fortifications in Kuwait. 

Field officers are confident 


Scots fishermen sold £16m short 


SIXTEEN million pounds of British tax- 
payers’ money has been paid to Con- 
tinental fishermen while the government 
has refused similar help to Scottish boat 
owners. 


The revelation comes as some skip- 
pers, angry at last week’s European- 
imposed quotas and fishing limits, spoke 
of defying the new regulations during a 
series of meetings in the north-east. 


Research by Scotland on Sunday 
shows the extent of the government’s 
double standards over grants 
decommissioning — the scheme which 
compensates owners who retire from the 
industry in order fo reduce the size of 
the fleet. 


British ministers have consistently 
refused to agree a decommissioning 
scheme, although it would conserve fish 
stocks, making the UK and Ireland the 


for - 


By Euan Ferguson in Peterhead 


only fishing nations in the EC to stand 
against it, ! 

But over the last three years the Com- 
mission has financed decommissioning 
for other member states to the tune of 
165 million Ecus, the equivalent of 
£116m. 

Britain’s contribution to all EC funds 
is 13.7%, so UK taxpayers have 
bankrolled decommissioning for Scot- 
land’s fishing competitors with £16m 
over the same three years. More UK 
money is committed for future EC ex- 
penditure. 

It is estimated that a complete 
decommissioning plan in Britain would 
cost the exchequer £21m, only £5m 
more than the government has paid in 
to the EC scheme. 


Reaction to the British subsidy was. 


swift. Bob Allan, chief executive of the 
Scottish Fishermen’s Federation, said: 
“Europe is setting restrictions on one 
hand, so it provides with the other a 
mechanism for compensation. It is there 
to be taken up, it just needs the nod- 
from British ministers.” 

Henry McCubbin, MEP for the 
north-east, has béen told privately by 
Manuel Marin, the EC fisheries commis- 
sioner, that Europe has a fund of at least 
£20m waiting to help the UK decommis- 
sion the fleet. The EC recently increased 
the amount of subsidy it pays from 50% 
to 70%. 


British opposition dates from a pre- 
vious attempt at decommissioning in the 
mid-1980s when some fishermen made 
for-tunes and others used the money to 
buy bigger boats. An inquiry blamed the 
minister responsible —. John Gummer. 

Gummer infuriated the fleet last week 


welcomed because 


by saying the European Commission 


proposal to force boats to tie up for cight 


consecutive days each month would be 
it would allow 
fishermen to go to church more often. 


Fishermen’s meetings yesterday pro- 
duced unanimous condemnation of EC 
regulations but differing strategies for 
responding. Some skippers are ready to 
defy the eight-day rule, while a meeting 
at Buckie voted to propose a 10-day op- 
tional tie-up so boats could choose when 
they were at sea rather than being forced 
to stay out in bad weather. 

Concern was also expressed that ty- 
ing-up only applies to boats which 
caught over 40% cod and haddock, while 
mackerel fishermen would be allowed to 
continue fishing. The mackerel fleet is 
unable to avoid taking some cod and 


haddock leading to divisions among | 


crews. 


Lord James offers cold comfort to the homeless 


“NOBODY should be obliged 
to sleep out at anytime, any- 
where”. As more than 30,000 
Scots prepare to spend Christ- 
mas without a home,- Lord 
James _— Douglas-Hamilton, 
Scotland’s housing minister, is 
adamant that there is no need 
for any individual or family to 
be living rough. 

The minister said there was 
no excuse for homeless people 
on the country’s streets given 
that emergency hostels report- 
ed vacant beds, young people 
failed to take up places on 
employment training schemes 
and thousands of council 
houses lay empty. 

Lord James is sorry to see 
more people on the streets and 
the emergence of cardboard 
cities in Scotland, but unlike 
Sir George Young, his counter- 


part in England and a voluble_ 


campaigner behind the drive to 
clear London’s streets, he sees 
it not as the responsibility of 
central government but of local 
authorities. 

“Not more than 100 people 


By Mandy Rhodes and 
Christopher Irvine 


are actually roofless,” the 
minister said. “Anyone who is 
should go to the homeless offi- 
cer at the local authority, and 
they will be able to go through 
all the options available. We do 
know, however, from people 
such as the Salvation Army 
that there are places available 
in hostels that are just not 
being taken up.” 

His announcement on Fri- 
day of a £2m package to tackle 
the growing number of home- 
less was, nevertheless, an 
indication of the seriousness 
with which the Scottish Office 
now views the problem. high- 
lighted by Scotland on Sunday 
in the past three weeks. Local 


authorities, while welcoming. 


the money, are adamant that it 
will not be nearly enough. 
With that extra money com- 
ing on top of the £520m capital 
housing allocation fer councils 
also announced last week, Lord 


Lord James: no need for 
anyone to be living rough 


James sees the homeless ball as 
being back in the local auth- 
orities’ court. 

The minister maintains that 
among the top priorities is the 
reclamation of some 25,000 
properties in public and priv- 
ate sectors lying empty. “Not 
all the properties are in suitable 


places for the homeless but 
Glasgow District Council, for 
instance, holds 9,000, We need 
to bring these properties back 
into use. 

“Councils should be looking 
very carefully at their housing 
stock. If they do not have the 
resources to bring empty hou- 
ses up to standard then they 
should be looking at entering 
into deals with housing associa- 
tions or the private sector. We 
also believe that improvement 
grants will help private land- 
lords to get their houses fit for 
use.” 

Lord James attributed the 
increasing number of homeless 
people to family break-ups, 
domestic violence, marital 
break-down and an increasing 
aspiration among the young to 
be independent. 

“Between 60 and 70% of 
homeless people are in that 
position because of a family 
rift. Perhaps a young girl has 
got pregnant or a woman has 
left because she has been bat- 
tered,” he said. “All these 


people need to be assessed for 
housing, on their different 
merits.” 


Lord James was dismissed 
claims that the principal cause 
of homelessness was social 
security changes in 1988 which 
barred 16 and 17-year-olds 
from benefit unless they are on 
employment training schemes. 
He rejected Shelter’s call for a 


‘reversal of the legislation. “‘It is- 


@ Fallen woman: Page 3 


important for those directly 
involved with helping the. 
young to stress that nobody 
need be without income. 
Young people must keep in. 
touch with the Department of 
Social Security so that they get 
the help they require. 

“They may be able to take 
-up training or be entitled to 
other . benefits. 


Additional reporting by Ron 
MacKay, in London. 


{ 
that the addition of two mech- 
anised . infantry battalions 
equipped with Warrior ar- 
moured personnel carriers will 
give the British forces greater 
manoeuvrability. 

Another, less publicised, 
addition to British ground 
forces has been the arrival of 
battle casualty replacements. 
These have come from regi- 
ments based in Germany, in- 
cluding the Coldstream Guards 
and the Queen’s Own Hussars. 

Secret contingency plans 


have already been prepared for 
the evacuation of the civilian 
population in the potential war 
zone. According to British Ar- 
my sources, the initial stage of 


RAISED 


die of the month, when the UN 
resolution authorising force 
comes into effect. 

Prince Charles, on a week- 
end visit to British forces in 


’ north-east Saudi, delivered 500 


sport and feature video films to 
entertain them over Christmas. 
He flew by helicopter to five 
frontline camps and rode on a 
tank before spending the night 
on board HMS Brazen. “The 
British -—Army operates in a 
highly professional way,” he 
said. “It is marvellous to see 
them ali in such good form, a 
great sense of humour as al- 
ways.” 

As the UN deadline ap- 
proaches, airlines in neighbour- 
ing Gulf States are reporting all 
flights out of the region are 
fully booked from January 4. _ 

In Edinburgh, Labour MP 
Tam Dalyell told about 250 
people at an antiwar rally 
organised by CND that any 
Guif war would be a bloody 
disaster 
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Community spirit: there may have been rows about Defending The People’s Culture, 


cheaper than Pavarotti, but not cheap 
enough. He ended up playing to a third of the 
audience originally planned (and despite the 
fact that so few seats were sold, the 
organisers still managed to lock hundreds of 


‘ticketholders outside the ground on the 


night). 

Glasgow’s Great British Art Exhibition 
outraged many people by charging £2 at the 
door, but the biggest Aunt Sally of the year 
was undoubtedly Glasgow’s Glasgow. While 
it was deservedly criticised as confusing, 
gimmicky and_ generally lacking in 
intellectual heft, the clincher was the admis- 
sion fee of £4. The punters stayed away in 
droves until tickets were cut to £1. By the 
end of its six month run, half a million visi- 
tors had clicked through the turnstiles, but 
losses were in the region of £4.6m. 

The thorny question of money was never 
far from the headlines. The year’s budget was 
made up of £5.5m in business sponsorship, 
half a million each from Whitehall and 
Brussels, £12m from Strathclyde Region and 
£35m from the city council. £20m of the 
city’s chunk represented its normal annual 
arts budget; the other £15m came from a 
special fund built up since 1963 expressly to 
support the arts. 

The politicians maintained the investment 
would bring enormous dividends in time, 
and insisted that even if they had wanted to 


emeed tha ananial find nash an ames nceotan 


over the traces of working class tradition so 
as not to frighten the tourists. Not all the 


‘facts fitted this theory. Mark O’Neill, the 


man who got the job, was no yuppie 
apparatchik in a Paul Smith suit. While an 
army of national museums experts loudly 
praised the People’s Palace as King’s per- 
sonal triumph, closer to home there were 
whispers that an uncompromising streak 
made her difficult to work with. A number 
of cultural insiders considered that the right 
candidate had been appointed. Not that 
many of them came out and said so publicly. 

The row quickly took on an unpleasantly 
personal “anyone who is not with us is 
against us” dimension. As the slogan Defend 
the People’s Culture started appearing on 
posters and handbills across the city centre, 
the pattering classes took sides. 

One letter printed by the Glasgow Herald, 
protesting at the way King had been treated, 
was signed by 65 cultural celebrities includ- 
ing Spike Milligan, Billy Connolly and 
Bernard MacLaverty. Interestingly, a handful 
of signatories later privately admitted to 
reservations about their names appearing ai 
the bottom. But they were just the flotsam — 
on a tide of popular feeling. Most cor-- 
respondents on the letters page supported 
King, although it must be said that a certain 


of the campaign against him raised the ques- 
tion: just who was witchhunting whom? One 
enterprising spirit even manufactured a City: 
of Culture chamberpot, with Spalding’s 
features on the outside and the face of Pat 
Lally, the council leader, on the inside. 

But the rows were only a part of the 
entertainment afforded by the Year of 
Culture. When Glasgow’s reign as cultural 


capital comes to an end in eight days’ time, 


how will it be judged? With 9,600 perform- 


‘ances to choose from, there was a problem 


with unsold seats, but the programme still 
managed to notch up nie 7) ) jon ailend- 


‘The idea was sanple: 
persuade the tourists and 
wealth-creators of the 
quality of life. aive them 
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‘cheaper than Pavarotti, but not cheap. 
enough. He ended up playing toa third of the 
audience originally planned (and despite the 
fact that so few seats were sold, the 
organisers still managed to lock hundreds of 
ticketholders outside the ground on the 
night). 

Glasgow’s Great British Art Exhibition 
outraged many people by charging £2 at the 
door, but the biggest Aunt Sally of the year 
was undoubtedly Glasgow’s Glasgow. While 
it was deservedly criticised as confusing, 
gimmicky and _ generally lacking in 
intellectual heft, the clincher was the admis- 
sion fee of £4. The punters stayed away in 
droves until tickets were cut to £1. By the 
end of its six month run, half a million visi- 
tors had clicked through the turnstiles, but 
losses were in the region of £4.6m. 

The thorny question of money was never 
far from the headlines. The year’s budget was 
made up of £5.5m in business sponsorship, 
half a million each from Whitehall and 
Brussels, £12m from Strathclyde Region and 
£35m from the city council. £20m of the 
city’s chunk represented its normal annual 
arts budget; the other £15m_ came from a 


special fund built up since 1963 expressly to 


support the arts. 

The politicians maintained the investment 
would bring enormous dividends in time, 
and insisted that even if they had wanted to 
spend the special fund cash on, say, curing 
damp in the city’s housing stock, it would not 
have been legally possible. The year of 
culture and the city’s housekeeping money 
were quite separate accounts. Nevertheless, 
the impression that they were robbing the: 
schemes to pay for a 12-month party per- 
sisted. 

Only one other news story collected as 
much adverse publicity as Glasgow’s Glas- 
gow: the appointment of that keeper of social 
history or, as it came to ‘be known, the 
Elspeth King Affair. This-was not strictly a 
European year of culture event but, like the 
plans to build a £40m leisure centre on Glas- 
gow Green, it fitted the conspiracy theory so 
neatly that it became an honorary part of the 
programme. 

When she failed to get the keepership, 
Workers City claimed her as the victim of a 


Labour administration hell-bent on kicking ~ 


~ 


ere may have been rows abo 


; so 
Ha 


over the traces of working class tradition so 
as not to frighten the tourists. Not all the 


“facts fitted this theory. Mark O’Neill, the 


man who got the job, was no yuppie 
apparatchik in a Paul Smith suit. While an 
army of national museums experts loudly 
praised the People’s Palace as King’s per- 
sonal triumph, closer to home there were 
whispers that an uncompromising streak 
made her difficult to work with. A number 
of cultural insiders considered that the right 
candidate had been appointed. Not that 
many of them came out and said so publicly. 

The row quickly took on an unpleasantly 
personal “anyone who is not with us is 
against us” dimension. As the slogan Defend 
the People’s Culture started appearing on 
posters and handbills across the city centre, 
the pattering classes took sides. 

One letter printed by the Glasgow Herald, 
protesting at the way King had been treated, 
was signed by 65 cultural celebrities includ- 
ing Spike Milligan, Billy Connolly and 
Bernard MacLaverty. Interestingly, a handful 
of signatories later privately admitted te 
reservations about their names appearing at 


the bottom. But they were just the flotsam + : C ee : 
on a tide of popular feeling. Most cor-: — ” me idea was suTyle: 


respondents on the letters page supported 
King, although it must be said that a certain 
amount of editorial influence was brought to 
bear on this hypersensitive barometer of 
public opinion. At times the paper crossed 
tthe boundary between reporting the news 
and making it, giving the issue apparently, 
unlimited space when other stories might 
have been certified dead. 

Three months after the first headlines, 
when the flood of letters had just about dried 
up, King’s common-law husband and second 
in command at the People’s Palace, Michael 
Donnelly, published a 2,000 word article in-» 
the Herald accusing the city’s Labour coun- 
‘cillors, his employers, of “one of the dirtiest 
and most immoral witchhunts since the days 
of McCarthy”. There was more, not that any 
more was needed to get him the sack. 

If Mark O’Neill became a hate figure in 
some quarters, it was nothing compared to 
the venom directed at his boss, museums and 
galleries director Julian Spalding. He was 
east as the villain of the piece: an English 
yuppie cultural carpetbagger with a ruthless 


ut Defending The People’s Culture, 


eR a pi | 


ny ee od 
but the people loved events lik 


manageria! record. Journalists went over his 
CV with a fine tooth comb, and the Evening 
Times published a three-page special investi- 
gation, recounting his involvement in the 
sacking of a museum curator in Manchester 
in mind-numbing detail: His clash with Jude 
Burkhauser, curator of the popular Glasgow 
Girls exhibition, and her resignation was 
front page news for the best part of a week. 

Spalding’s management style could 
certainly be more emollient, but the intensity 
of the campaign against him raised the ques- 
tion: just who was witchhunting whom? One 
enterprising spirit even manufactured a City 
of Culture chamberpot, with Spalding’s 
features on the outside and the face of Pat 
Lally, the council leader, on the inside. 

But the rows were only a part of the 
entertainment afforded by the Year of 
Culture. When Glasgow’s reign as cultural 
capital comes to an end in eight days’ time, 
how will it be judged? With 9,600 perform- 


‘ances to choose from, there was a problem 


with unsold seats, but the programme still 
managed te notch up nie ‘yson attend 


on 9 Pel 


persuade the tourists and 
wealth-creators of the 
quality of life, give them 
what they want... and 
jam for everyone’ 


ances.’ Some 60% of the events were free. 

Alongside the Bolshoi Opera’s first appear- 
ance in the UK and Peter Brook’s French 
Tertfest, there were a number of home- 
grown blockbusters. More than 300,000 
people went to the huge free pop festival 
headlined by Deacon Blue, Wet Wet Wet, 
Sheena Easton, Hue and Cry, and the 
Average White Band. The Ship, staged in the 
‘old Harland and Wolff shipyard, was such a 
hit that its six week run was extended by a 
week. As a piece of drama the critics found 
it patchy, but when the action on stage 
palled, there was always the spectacle of the 
enthralled Glesca audience. 

The community programme ran to 546 


SnGGg i, —— 


‘ated 


e The Big Day, a 


A total of £53.5m has 
been spent in presenting 
the official 1990 
programme; £35m by 
Glasgow District 
Council, £12m by 
Strathclyde Regional 
Council, £5.5m by 
private sponsors, 
£560,000 by the 
government and 
£500,000 from the EC. 


it is claimed that 4,000 
jobs in the arts and 
culture have been 
created in Glasgow 
during the year. A further 
21,000 jobs in related | 
and service industries 
are claimed to have been 
spawned by the 
accompanying huge 
growth in tourism. 


Previous Cities of - 
Culture have included 
Athens (1985), Florence 
(1988), Amsterdam 
(1987), Bertin (1988) and 
Paris (1989). Future 
Cultura! Capitals will be 
music Dublin (1991) Madrid 
— (1992), Antwerp (1993), 
\ | Lisbon (1994), 
Luxembourg (1995) and 
Copenhagen (1996). 
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jatrical productions 
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timated to have spent 
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the 11 months to 
yvember, attendances 
the People’s Palace 
se from 338,722 to 
1,957, at the Burrell 
om 472,411 to 818,060, 
yd at the Hunterian 
allery from 54,693 to 
4,031. 
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events and 54 exhibitions. It’s hard to cavil 
with a definition of culture which included 
the Special Olympics for the handicapped, 
practical music lessons for kids in. Drum- 
chapel, the 1500 Glaswegians who took part 
in Call That Singing! and the 600 citizens, 
who made the Keeping Glasgow 1n Stitches 


again into a city where less than a fifth of the 


economically active population is employed. 


in manufacturing, while nearly three quarters 
work in the largely non-unionised service 
sector. 

Glasgow is the workers’ city with nae work; 
the city of overcrowded tenements and wally 


Foreign newspapers 
have devoted no fewer 


: i i ivi = than 9,600 
iiar to Seots who take an tapestry, While many community events close community spit, Nios Oe csionas, | contimetros of thelr 
“n: dice were always loaded against familiar to S¢ ee een were shoestring affairs, £100,000 was spe ‘ke Rae D us, | cataatial sea to 
T was the brilliant Garland Or ‘he product ofa. > estin.the fate of theinow ea Glesca Aw Lit Up, the 6,000-strong and a:significant minority of the unworking al sp 
cartoon in Thursday’s Inde- Gorbachev — a5 1 Pie at was lantern procession. class fill the endless days smoking hash or | Glasgow's title year. 
party and a system S$ We Scots have been subsumy Press interest was 


Set against statistics like these, 20 or so popping pills or even shooting up on those 
individuals in Workers City, the most vocal “deserts with windows”, the resonantly- 
source of criticism, look pretty insignificant; named peripheral schemes. 

What it means to be Glaswegian is being 


awakened in places 
ranging from Peru to 
Paris, Bombay to 


4 despised and discredited long 
fore Eduard Shevardnadze’s fetes ag ie i Se 


extent hard to grasp in the West. 


300 years in one of the 
successful political union 
human history; yet even nov 


i Gorbachev’s : ._ f isi entary or radio. + 

ee nine a a crackdown oe course, some of tne rat politics sense of natioahord 20g ee vec ct culture seemed com redefined; the city is evolving a myriad of be wag rl 

‘on rebellious republics a ee fates y Gorbachev and See won! t talk devolution plete without Sean Damer, Glasgow Univer- conflicting identitie ee ee amount of 

‘ehe a ee anped ava bed, Shevardnadze would sassy to choke us with irritation ay sociologist, arguing the Workers City en Ber ah We =e parece Tie 

Othello, sitting ; H forced by the sheer weax- adhe nnouncer mi ine. ‘ ; Pees ? 

is face a mask of pain, pees we a ie Soviet anon: But the aon * : rr ae place-nar The group was twice-blessed, having a_ the city’s cultural genes, but very different More than 600 hours of 
baffled regret. Under his a fter speed, vision and good grace with Prague, in October, I had th literary star, the novelist James Kelman, in forces are at work on the other side of the TV film footage have 
suddenly relaxed and terider S - ‘which they were accomplished in ‘lee and the pain of spen« its ranks, and a well-connected journalist in nature-nurture equation.. ; been recorded. The 
their frenzy of rage ne de and the early years of Gorbachev's ge- 1400 bright autumn day | considerable ‘sympathy with its outlook. The defenders of the People’s Culture | city’s press archive 
gtangled Desdemona, on tional _ eral secretaryship — and the great i ough the meaning of natio Devid Kemp, brother of the Herald’s editor, declared war on the yuppies, but not all bene- | holds around 10,000 
pale, with the words a - surge towards freedom of expres- Fh 4 roomful of Basque ‘Arnold, was given a regular slot in Artwork, ficiaries of the new Glasgow and its year of official photographs of 
Movements” scrawled across d sion in the Soviet Union — rightly Frenchmen and. Germans « monthly freesheet for the cultural culture were middle class interlopers. It | the year’s events. 
chest, “Put out the light woe took the world’s breath away; to Poles Armenians and Azerb: cognascenti of the Central Belt, which he would be fatuous to claim there is no class- 
> oy —_— 


filled with reams of blatantly one-sided rhe- _ based sense of exclusion from highbrow arts 
toric, At the same time, he was feeding tips events, but cultural apartheid is slowly break- 
to his brother’s newspaper: ing down. When it was announced that a 


ks 66. 
the text beneath the drawing, “and remiss those achievernents as “no- 


. 9. r Slovaks 
then, put out the light. Bulgarians, Czechs, 


thing, just nothing”, — as Oné radi- janians, Latvians, Estonia! During the year there 


Ba . : > id i BBC : : Hae 
t Gorba- s Deputy did in a ps vision of nati ng | 
arifor eee ee ns heart, ae lis Be. is to express a eee eal plump However, the high profile enjoyed by limited number of Pavarotti tickets had been pees cs 
Yanivisible. It is, of course,  {ocal political prejudice, not @ 539 woman in national dres Workers City was more than a matter of reserved for clients of Glasgow’s education | theatrical productions 
ashionable now to point out that serious historical assessment. sat clutching her blue and influential friends, it was also a reflection of _ and social work departments, a group of Eas- | and 705 concerts. 
Gorbachev was never as highly Pye aie the trul flag, never uttering a wor the way the group gave expression to an un- terhouse residents staged a sit-in at the local Altogether there were 
sated at home as abroad, that most it’s therefore tragic, 1m cee despite the strain under whi focused sense of unease in a much wider social work office to be sure of their seats. more than 9,600 
people heartily Shakespearean sense, live, and the shameful ! swathe of the city. Many of the People quite fancy piano bars, performances seen by 


a er ‘or his domestic Gorbachev’s Presidency beginning 


despise him i to founder over the fate of the 
fajlures, that his record as pce restless republics, and the future of 


‘ edom is ambiguous. But dom- 
: are opinion in the Soviet Union the Union. Of course, the ferns 
fas its own dynamics, in which the this constitutional argume' 


The great cultural controversy was about bistros and other consumerist pleasure spots. 
much more than the sum of its parts. Under -Glaswegians have always been flash, delight- 
the surface, there was indeed a lot Glasgow- ing in putting on the style. Hit the city centre 
ing on in 1990. The real issue was not. how nightclubs: at the weekend and you'll find 
much was spent, or even what it was spent ‘apprentice electricians who still live at home 
on; it was what the year of culture said — or with their maws wearing Junior Gaultier 
could not say. — about Glaswegians. jackets and Armani specs. Try getting these 

Glasgow today is a city with an identity kids misty eyed. over socialist Sunday 
risis. No other city in the UK has such a ‘schools. an a: . SS 
lerce sense of pride in itself, such a The insecurities and contradictions which ef thevteinontnaiie 
rerished mythology, but the myth is rooted fuelled Glasgow’s inflammable Year of 


around four million 
tourists who are 
estimated to have spent 
£400m. Altogether the 
events clocked up 
around nine million 
attendances. 


support from Western gover 
reluctant to interfere in the 
Union’s “internal” _ affait 
‘young MPs from the Baltic 
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= 1 a different age. Every year more than Culture are legion. But the mere fact. that- pe eat i oat — 
0,000 Glaswegians file through the doors sparks flew doesn’t make the event a failure; rose from 338,722 to 
4 SS r ‘the People’s Palace to gaze on the relics) indeed, in a curious way, it may even be 451,957, at the Burrell 
ae ‘Red Clydeside, the memorabilia of rent €vidence of a certain success. After all, ifany- | from 472,411 to 818,060, 
¥ - tikes, socialist Sunday schools and the Co- thing is ‘central to Glaswegian culture, it’s a | and at the Hunterian 
rative Women’s Guild. Then they file out bloody good rammy. Gallery from 54,693 to 
: j 104,031. 
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GREGOR FISHER, actor 


¢ EDDIE FRIEL chairman, 1990 marketing com y 

On a personal front | was working so | have seen “It was a recognition by an intafnatlonaraudiencen 
nothing of 1990 . . . but a lot of money was spent that Glasgow has a very special story to tell, told with 
misguided ly and there was a lost opportunity to build _ its own particular style and panache and will be 
bridges between the haves and the have nots.” shouted by a much louder voice beyond 1990.” 
BRENDAN MCLAUGHLIN, Scotia Bar custodian FARQUHAR McLAY, Workers’ City 
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2 Cludgie 
» man’s 
\ farewell 


Turkish Infor 


Ist Floor, 170-173 Pice 


A Paradise 


PETER Kearney never i >. 9 
really made it as a journal- o 0 4 | 
ist, but he will be remem- -eS) o) 
bered for one outstanding : 3 = 2 fe 
piece of work - A History ee x 
of the Glasgow Cludgie. 5 * . aS, 
Sadly | have to tell you 4 Lacs 2 
MONTH BY || that Peter. who worked for ai ao SS « 
such diverse publications i ° = g 
MONTH -|.as the Daily Worker, Bh S 8 af 
y Helensburgh Times, and & ¢ 5. =| 
Rutherglen Press, has died aa a 
at Gartnavel Hospital at be g 9 5 
It began at midnight. the age of 68. 5 56g bd 
£500,000 spent and the There was a huge turn- ae 2 Ss 
rain pours down at the out at Maryhill Burgh Hall oP 4 Ny 
George Square’s for a memorial service and S corr 3 
Hogmanay bash. The Ken McLaughlin read po- ~~ SS F Sy 5 
fireedamaged McLellan | ems from another book Pe- Sees a 36 
Galleries reopen but ter had written. At the end e o>) ig S ce) 
Julian Spalding, the the mourners filed out to ss ep = 
city’s new director of 4) John Lennon’s Imagine. N ad 3°: Es 8 
museums, does not care \ = 4 . A) aos 
for the first exhibition. At Strange me 5S 2 8 6 
Bey eaiMny, Ce : j It had to take a special a> Ue 2 
Tamson’s Bairns dissects man to devote years re- a 9 = - g 
the nation’s psyche. searching public lavatories ® 5 % 9 4 & 
in the city and Peter was ee el 5 u 
| that man. Eye) after he - =) 3 = > P= 
completed the strange ra) g 
| work i took another long a ors = 5 5.7 
Pou ete || time to have it published. Y o ee 2 E 4 
struggles with flu and At her home at \ g eo) Say Al 
‘the laboured wit of Dario Wyndford estate, Maryhill : a Sa a) ¢ 
Fo in Mistero Buffo and E sdiayi Nine edt a Ss & Sa ¢g 
itizens’ y, Mrs Kearney said: : e & = 
the OR eahe tong “He had suffered for years * SI qe) 
meal Scop vepane, from asthma. There was no 5 S @ = 5 g 3 
be a ne ae Ue funeral, no cremation — Pe- , 4 = 35 2 Say 
ioe ey eT ter bequeated his body to . is : 
Glasgow University.” 5 & = § 
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The Queen opens the” 
Year of Culture, the sun Lj 
shines, but protocol ; 
goes awry. The council y 
injects £254,000 to save 
the Third Eye. 

Julian Spalding’s Great 
British Art Show opens and 
the critics agree it is < 
great, but John : 
McGrath’s John Brown's 
Body disappoints. 


Glasgow’s Glasgow opens 
on Friday the 13th. Its 
‘architect says it will be 
the biggest thing outside | 
Disney World — others - 
agree it is Mickey Mouse. 


the wooden horse of Troy, 
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MAY 7 
The General Assembly | 3 
makes its first visit to t 
Glasgow and prays for 4 
the spirit that looks after 
ati cities. Luciano 

‘Pavarotti becomes the 
city’s hottest ticket. Bill 
Burdett-Coutts’ last 
Maytest goes out with a 
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Ever since Noah’s Ark came to rest on the slopes of 


Mt. Agri, Turkey has been the stage for many of the great 


Achilles and Hector, 


events and legendary names which have shaped western 
Alexander the Great, The Virgin Mary’ 


taken pride in for generation 
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The Big Day lives up to am 
its name: a triumph of = 
organisation and civic U5 


spirit. Glasgow hosts the 
World Gymnastics and 
the World Highland 
Games. Glasgow 
international Jazz 
Festival begins a record 
season. 


Sinatra decided Glasgow | 
was his kind of town but 
there is near-chaos for 
the audience. Also 
finding audiences hard 
to come by: Paul 
McCartney, Five 
Theatres of the World 
Season and Giasgow’s 
Glasgow. Mick Jagger 
sells out, but really 
special was the 
European Special 
Olympics. 


071-734 8681 or see your local ABTA travel agent. 
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awaited Enrico IV opens 
-to acclaim — without 


Richard Harris. 
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Expect the unexpected 
says Street Biz; 200 free 
shows make up the open 
air festival. Pat Lally 
admits underwriting has 
soared to £13m. The ; 

' ~ Bolshoi Opera and } 

© < Bolshoi Ballet arrive. { 


SEPTEMBER 


The Ship opens and 
confounds critics, but 
the budget runs well 
over. The Queen gives a. 
Royal seal to the 
international Concert 
Hail. 


f OCTOBER | 
«" Peter Brook brings The 
= Tempest to the Tramway. 
After torrential rain, the 
~ skies clear for the 
remarkable Glasgow 
Lantern project. 


NOVEMBER 


Art for art’s sake, not 
propaganda — nota 
comment on the © 

* “Elspeth King affair”, 
but Dr Igor Majek at a 60 

©. strong East-West forum 

of academics. The van 
Gogh celebrations reach 
Glasgow. 
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Pat Lally makes it 
official: the council 
_ bought a lemon with 
©" Glasgow's Glasgow. The 
©" European Film Awards 
give their “Oscar” for 
best film to Kenneth 
Branagh’s Henry V. And it 
will all end at midnight. | 


Monday 31 December 1990 
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IN A SECLUDED hotel on the 
banks of Loch Lomond, repre- 
sentatives of 10 Luropean ctites 
met recently to discuss what Lord 
Raglan once described as 

“roughly anything we do that 
monkeys don’t”. They were talk- 
ing “culture”. 

A resolution was passed to con- 
gratulate Glasgow on its achieve- 
ments during 1990. “There is no 
question that Glasgow has now 
set the example for European Cit- 
ies of Culture,” it stated. 

Ina noisy pub near the banks of 
the River Clyde in Glasgow, an- 
other group of. people meet every 
weck to discuss the same subject. 
At their last meeting, no resolu- 
tion was passed. The “snug” of 
the Scotia Bar is the centre of the 
kulturprovinz refuseniks. 

Michael Donnelly, once num- 
ber two at the People’s Palace, 
Glasgow’s working-class heritage 
museum, but now unemployed 
for criticising the official celebra- 
tions, is a member of the Scotia 
sub-culture known as Workers’ 
City. His front-page article in the 
Glasgow Herald 
newspaper in early 
autumn added a 
high-profile name 
to the growing 
opinion that 1990 
was a marketing 
sham, At the last 
Workers’ City 
meeting he said: 
“Our role is to hold up the real 
history and cultural experience of 
the city and say what they have 
promoted is a facsimile.” 

Referring to the Greek minis- 
ter who played a key role in set- 
ting up the city of culture idea, he 
added: “Melina Mercouri didn’t 
believe it was to be a machine for 
shafting working-class cities.” 

Mr Donnelly, along with the 
Booker Prize nominee James 
Kelman, Brendan McLaughlin, 
who runs the Scotia, writer Far- 
quhar McLay and militant pen- 
sioner Hugh Savage (once said to 
be capable of starting an argu- 
ment in an empty room) are 
among the core of Workers’ City. 

They claim the year of culture 
was about superimposing a glitzy 
image on the city designed to ap- 
peal to international investors. 
Fortunes were spent when dere- 
lict housing schemes nearby were 
an obscenity. Saatchi and Saatchi, 
the advertising agency, was 
handed a £2m advertising budget 
to gift wrap Glasgow. The price 
will be a high poll tax for years. 
Only a few minutes walk from 


‘Our role is to 
hold up the 
real cultural 

experience of 
the city... 


the Scotia is the festival head- 
quarters. where a formal audit js 
being prepared. The figures detail 
4.000 events and aimost i0,000 
performances at a total cost of 
£50m. Glasgow District Council 
opened a special £15m fund. 
Strathclyde Region put up £12m 
and the Goverament’s office of li- 
braries and arts £500,000. Spon- 
sorship, with an initial target of 
£1.4m, reached £5m. 

The audit will show revenue 
from ticket sales and the amount 
Glasgow District will have to un- 
derwrite. That is likely to be pain- 
ful publicity for Pat Lally, leader 
of the Labour-controlled council. 
But: in February another study, 
commissioned by the council, will 
estimate how much the local 
economy benefited from the four 
million visitors to Glasgow during 
1990, attracted by concerts by 
Luciano Pavarotti, Frank Sinatra, 
The Rolling Stones, Paul 
McCartney, Jessye Normar and 
the Berlin Philharmonic at the 
new Royal Concert Hall. 

The main post-mortem will 
concentrate on the 
“Glasgow’s Gias- 
gow” exhibition, 
the council’s main 
contribution. The 


architect, | Doug 
Clelland, was paid 
more than 


£100,000 in consul- 
tancy fees to te- 
vamp the arches beneath British 
Rail’s Central Station into a high- 
tech exhibition of Glasgow’s heri- 
tage — duplicating the People’s 
Palace, which already had an in- 
ternational reputation. 

“Glasgow's Glasgow” lost 
£4.6m and is the subject of an in- 
ternal council inquiry. 

In a recent BBC television in- 
terview, Mr Lally admitted: “We 
were sold a lemon.” Mr Donnelly 
said: “I publicly seid it wes a tur- 
key and I was sacked.” 

But while crowds avoided 
“Glasgow's Glasgow”, at the 
Burrell Gallery attendances were 
up 345,649 on 1989 to 818,000, 
There were similar increases for 
other galleries and theatres. The 
extra tourism brought extra cash 
— and may bring new industry. 

And if there was genutne un- 
happiness, why did the people of 
Glasgow not complain more 
loudly? Back in the Scotia they 
have an answer to that question: 
“During Thatcher everyone for- 
got how to complain. The only 
loudhailer you hear on streets 
these days is an ice-cream van.” 
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As Glasgow draws up accounts after its year as European City of Culture, James Cusick reports on a legacy of division 


efuseniks attack ‘facsimile city’ 


Giasgow’s cultural critics in the ‘snug* of Scotia Bar. Left to right: raraunar McLay, Brendan McLaughlin, Michael Donnelly and Hugh Savage. Photograph: Tom Kidd 


Critics answered by jobs and tourism boom 


ONE of the Christmas comedy 
shows contained a sketch of refu- 
gees fleeing a provincial city. 
“What have we done to deserve 
this?” the tearful families asked. 
Their city had just been awarded 
the title City of Culture, writes 
David Lister. 

Glasgow's unprecedented deci- 
sion to mount not just a three- 
week festival as its predecessors 
had done, but a 365-day one, is 
partly responsible for the feeling 
that the concept has been over- 
used and not always wisely used. 

There simply are not enough 
large-scale cultural events in one 
city to fill the calendar for a year. 
And so the word had to be rede- 
fined, with kite flying, for exam- 


ple, being enlisted as a cultural 
event on one of the quiet days. 

Inevitably, Glasgow made oth- 
er mistakes. In a city with consid- 
erable poverty, particularly on 
the outlying housing estates, 
there was bound, despite efforts 
by the organising committee, to 
be political hostility to what was 
sometimes seen as art for the 
middle classes. High prices at the 
Pavarotti and Frank Sinatra con- 
certs were less than tactful and 
used as weapons by those keen to 
exploit the ill feeling. There was 
also the occasional serious artis- 
tic lapse. “Glasgow's Glasgow”, a 
tacky exhibition, lost £4.6m. 

But while there were mistakes, 
exploiting them to call into ques- 


tion the whole year’s achieve- 
ments misses the point. Glasgow 
was awarded the title European 
city of culture by the EC to high- 
light its cultural success in recent 
years, in which it has used the 
arts to transform a local economy 
dying with the demise of the ship- 
building industry. 

The year of culture has 
brought in more than four mil- 
lion tourists. Nearly all the gal- 
leries and theatres recorded at- 
tendance increases on the 
previous year. 

The £35m put into the year by 
Glasgow District Council and 
£12m by Strathclyde were not iso- 
lated gestures but a continuation 


of a policy that has rightly seen 


the arts not only as providing 
pleasure and stimulation but also 
creating jobs and tourism. Four 
thousand jobs were created for 
the year of culture, with a further 
21,000 spawned in related indus- 


- tries by the growth in tourism. 


The year has also given Glasgow 
the stylishly refurbished 
McLellan Galleries and new 
Glasgow Royal Concert Hall. 
The success of Glasgow’s year, 
for all its qualifications, will en- 
sure that the concept of a city of 
culture will run and run. The 
EC’s version moves next year to 
Dublin, a city reputedly far less 
prepared for the honour than 
Glasgow was. The newly ennobled 


Arts Council chairman, Lord 


Palumbo, has been sufficiently 
impressed with the high profile 
that Glasgow won for its arts to 
decree that there should be a 
British city of culture every year 
from 1992 to 2000. 

” In 1992 it will be Birmingham, 
a city well deserving of the title. 
After that, bids are invited, 
though the options might run a 
little thin. The Arts Council is he- 
lieved to be considering having 
areas of culture such as Hamp- 
shire. Peter Palumbo has been 
pushing the cause of Tyneside, 
and in a speech at the University 
of Essex even suggested that Col- 
chester should think about hav- 
ing a go. Glasgow has engendered 
heady and optimistic times. 
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